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Preface 


Railway  maps  and  timetables  have  always  had 
a place  in  my  personal  reference  collection. 
For  me  such  material  has  connected  the  abstractions 
of  space  with  the  real  landscape.  The  lines,  junc- 
tions and  stations  provided  the  foundation  of  my 
geographical  knowledge,  while  the  timetables  gave 
a sense  of  movement  and  linkage  between  places. 
Railway  abandonment  in  the  last  decade  or  so  is, 
however,  beginning  to  make  some  of  my  traditional 
mental  maps  redundant  for  understanding  the  con- 
temporary world. 

With  John  Moldenhauer  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  Library,  I was  instrumental  in  purchasing 
the  Canadian  Guide  Collection  in  September  1982. 
The  first  sight  of  the  files  and  cartons  in  Stan 
Newey’s  basement  was  an  exciting  moment.  Here 
was  a large  cache  of  material  going  back  to  the  very 
early  period  of  railway  development.  The  initial 
excitement  has  been  sustained  by  more  detailed 
exploration  of  the  material  in  recent  years.  A 
surprise  telephone  call  from  Stan  Newey  in 
February  1992  brought  an  offer  of  the  final  items  of 
the  International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  to 
round  out  the  collection.  The  donation  was  accepted 
immediately  and  a few  more  cartons  soon  arrived  in 
Guelph. 

The  material  in  the  Canadian  Guide  Collection 
covers  almost  the  whole  span  of  the  railway  age 
from  the  1860s  to  1991.  The  shifts  and  changes  of 
transport  and  settlement  are  all  reflected  in  the 
monthly  publications  of  the  Guide.  But  the  Collec- 
tion includes  much  more  than  the  railway 
timetables,  steamship  schedules  and  gazetteers. 
The  business  records  for  example, provide  a valu- 
able insight  into  the  competitive  environment  of 
publishing.  For  small  firms,  compiling  and  market- 
ing information  has  never  been  easy.  The  richness 
of  this  archival  collection  inevitably  shows  that  the 
past  was  always  more  complex  than  later  generaliza- 
tions might  suggest  Some  of  the  people  involved 
in  this  business  enterprise  also  emerge  from  the 
shadows.  A.B.  Chaffee  who  was  actively  involved 


with  the  business  from  1888  to  1941  had  left  a 
significant  record,  though  the  details  are  not  always 
accurate.  His  successor,  S.W.  Tench,  was  a power- 
ful influence  on  the  Guide  and  the  survival  of  the 
firm.  Longevity  and  continuity  were  significant 
characteristics  of  the  business  and  its  people. 

This  introduction  to  the  Canadian  Guide  Collec- 
tion in  the  University  of  Guelph  Library  is  designed 
to  aid  users  with  some  context  about  the  publication, 
the  publishing  company  and  the  surviving  material. 
Only  a small  portion  of  the  total  records  have  been 
sampled  in  an  exploratory  way.  There  is  much  more 
to  be  discovered  and  there  are  many  different  ways 
in  which  the  records  can  be  used  to  enlighten  facets 
of  Canadian  history. 

The  Canadian  Guide  Collection  after  many  moves 
from  office  to  office  in  Montreal  and  then  to  Bur- 
lington is  now  securely  housed  in  the  Archives. 
Nancy  Sadek’s  efforts  have  created  an  excellent 
environment  for  record  storage  and  the  Wellington 
County  Room  is  one  of  the  most  civilized  and  com- 
fortable reading  rooms  anywhere.  Gloria  Troyer 
was  never  fazed  by  the  hundred  or  so  banker’s  boxes 
which  contain  most  of  the  material,  but  was  able  to 
describe  and  process  the  collection  which,  through 
the  computerized  catalogue,  is  readily  accessible  to 
users.  I am  very  grateful  to  all  the  staff  of  the 
Archives  for  their  unfailing  help  throughout  this 
project  Ellen  Morrison  and  Darlene  Wiltsie  have 
been  of  particular  assistance  on  the  day-to-day  work 
and  have  never  flinched  when  I requested  yet 
another  box  from  storage.  Through  all  the  work  of 
the  library  staff,  one  feels  than  the  continuity  of  the 
Canadian  Guide  has  not  been  broken. 


G.T.  Bloomfield 
University  of  Guelph 
June  1992 
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1 . Introduction: 

Timetables,  Gazetteers  and  Guides 


The  railway  age  which  extended  from  the  1930s 
to  the  1950s  transformed  perceptions  and 
realities  of  time  and  space.  Among  the  many  facets 
of  the  transformations  of  the  railway  age  was  a new 
demand  for  specialized  information  in  the  form  of 
timetables,  route  maps,  gazetteers  and  guides.  New 
businesses  also  emerged  to  meet  these  demands  for 
information.  Significant  attributes  of  published  in- 
formation included  accuracy,  comprehensive 
geographical  coverage  and  timely  appearance.  Un- 
like many  traditional  publications,  the  organs  of  the 
new  age  of  information  publishing  in  the  nineteenth 
century  had  to  be  revised  frequently  to  accom- 
modate new  services,  seasonal  travel  patterns  and, 
on  the  frontiers  of  settlement,  the  extension  of  lines 
to  newly  established  places.  Most  publications  as- 
sociated with  railway  and  other  transport  services 
were  ephemeral;  each  was  well-used  during  its  short 
period  of  validity  and  then  discarded  when  the  new 
number  appeared.  As  a consequence,  very  few 
complete  sets  of  publications  have  survived. 

The  Canadian  Guide,  published  under  various 
titles  between  1864  and  1991,  was  unusual  in  several 
respects.  Its  longevity  meant  that  for  many  decades 
it  was  Canada’s  oldest  monthly  publication.  From 
the  early  1890s,  when  the  Guide  added  a gazetteer 
section,  the  publication  was  distinctive  in  combin- 
ing timetables  with  a very  detailed  listing  of  places 
and  the  major  services  offered  there.  The  Canadian 
Guide  Collection  at  the  University  of  Guelph  not 
only  includes  the  file  copies  of  the  monthly  publica- 
tion but  has  an  impressive  array  of  other  material. 
There  are  many  working  documents  such  as  place 
indexes,  maps  and  post  office  lists  which  were  used 
in  the  compilation  and  revision  of  the  Guide.  In 
addition  there  are  many  records  of  the  business,  the 
International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  which 
had  its  office  in  Montreal  from  1891  to  1978.  The 


wealth  of  records  in  the  Collection  has  considerable 
value  for  many  disciplines.  Transport  historians 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  details  of 
railways  and  shipping  which  cover  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  national  railway  system.  But 
the  collection  has  broader  potential  in  providing 
details  on  many  aspects  of  Canadian  history  during 
the  railway  age. 

While  railway  companies  published  handbills  of 
times  of  departures  and  arrivals  of  trains  from  the 
beginning  of  scheduled  passenger  services,  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  independent  lines  soon  provided  the 
opportunity  for  commercial  publishers  to  produce 
and  sell  integrated  volumes  of  timetables.  George 
Bradshaw,  a Quaker  mapmaker  in  Manchester,  is- 
sued the  first  national  timetable  for  Britain  in  1838 
and,  within  two  years,  Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide 
had  become  a monthly  publication  on  sale  at  station 
bookstalls.1  For  the  next  century  Bradshaw  became 
the  model  to  which  all  similar  publications  aspired. 
Reading  Bradshaw  was,  however,  never  an  easy 
task  for  the  unitiated.  As  Sherlock  Holmes 
remarked:  "The  vocabulary  of  Bradshaw  is  nervous 
and  terse,  but  limited."2  In  place  of  long  ex- 
planatory sentences  the  compilers  of  Bradshaw  used 
many  combinations  of  asterisks,  warning  hands, 
‘daggers’,  footnotes  and  abbreviations.  Users 
having  worked  out  a careful  schedule  to  reach  a 
place,  would  often  discover  that  their  choice  was  a 
"Wednesdays  only"  train  and  have  to  go  back  to  the 
beginning!  When  everything  failed,  the  inex- 
perienced traveller  could  always  consult  the  travel 
offices  of  Thomas  Cook, 

Bradshaw’s  Continental  Railway  Guide,  first  is- 
sued in  June  1847,  was  followed  by  national 
timetables  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  else- 
where. Newman’s  in  Calcutta,  for  example,  began 


1 J.  Richards  and  J.M.  MacKenzie,  The  Railway  Station:  A Social  History  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1986),  p.  96. 

2 Arthur  Conon  Doyle,  The  Valley  of  Fear  (1915;  London:  Murray  edition  1974),  p.  22-23. 
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publishing  their  Newman’s  Indian  Bradshaw  in 
1866.  The  French  guide  Chaix  adopted  the  practice 
of  printing  the  station  name  in  the  centre  of  the  page, 
so  that  users  could  read  the  different  directions  of 
travel  with  much  greater  ease.  This  practice  was 
followed  in  most  North  American  timetables  by  the 
1890s. 

Railway  guides  were  well  established  in  the 
United  States  by  the  1850s.  After  the  Civil  War  a 
new  generation  of  guides  emerged  led  by  the 
Traveller’s  Official  Railway  Guide,  first  published 
in  1868.  The  enormous  growth  of  American  rail- 
ways can  be  noted  in  the  increasing  page  length  of 
the  Official  Guide:3 

May  1868  - 140  pages 
July  1873  - 306 
July  1883  - 536 
July  1893-944 
Nov.  1905  - 1,248 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Official 
Guide  was  not  only  the  "Railroad  Man’s  Bible"  but 
also  the  largest  monthly  publication  in  the  world. 
With  its  substantial  size  and  weight,  this  publication 
was,  in  many  senses,  a precursor  of  later  book-of- 
the-month  clubs. 

In  the  high  point  of  the  railway  age  before  World 
War  I,  publishing  railway  guides,  especially  in  the 
United  States  could  be  remarkably  profitable.  The 
Official  Guide  in  1905  was  paying  a dividend  of  16 
percent  per  annum  and  had  paid  dividends  as  high 
as  28  percent.  The  publishers  of  \h&  ABC  Pathfinder 
Guide  in  Boston  also  paid  dividends  of  16  percent. 
Stock  of  the  Knickerbocker  Guide  Company  of  New 
York  and  the  American  Railway  Guide  of  Chicago 
was  paying  dividends  averaging  12  percent  at  this 
time.4 5 


The  financial  significance  of  railways  also  led  to 
another  aspect  of  new  railway  age  information:  the 
provision  of  investment  information.  Henry  Var- 
num  Poor  edited  the  American  Railroad  Journal 
from  1849  to  1862  and  was  publisher  of  the  Manual 
of  the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  from  1868  to 
1887.  Poor’s  Manual  under  other  publishers  diver- 
sified its  interests  beyond  railways,  but  this  and 
other  investment  manuals  provided  further  dimen- 
sions to  the  performance  of  railways  beyond  the 
mere  provision  of  trains. 

While  railway  timetables  continued  to  increase  in 
size  after  World  War  I,  new  competition  for  pas- 
senger traffic  had  begun  to  appear.  For  many 
shorter  distance  journeys,  the  car  or  bus  became  a 
substitute  mode  of  transport  in  the  1920s.  After 
1945  the  dominance  of  railways  in  long  distance 
travel  was  quickly  eroded  by  the  rise  of  airlines. 
Bradshaw  ceased  publication  in  June  1961  and  most 
other  timetables  shrank  in  size  or  became  special- 
ized brochures  produced  by  state-owned  railway 
operators.  Few  commercial  publishers  of  railway 
materials  have  survived  unless  they  had  diversified 
into  other  fields. 

Timetables  had  obvious  immediate  practical  value 
to  professionals  - ticket  agents,  shippers  of  express 
parcels  and  commercial  travellers.  But  trains  and 
timetables  have  always  had  a much  wider  appeal,  as 
Agatha  Christie  noted  in  later  life: 

Trains  are  wonderful;  I still  adore  them.  To 
travel  by  train  is  to  see  nature  and  human 
beings,  towns  and  churches  and  rivers,  in 
fact,  to  see  life.6 7 

In  her  prime  she  used  her  interest  in  trains  as  the 
setting  for  many  popular  mysteries.  Railway 
timetables  feature  in  at  least  two  of  her  books. 


3 The  details  are  derived  from  two  pamphlets  in  the  Canadian  Guide  Collection: 

The  Official  Guide : An  address  by  A.J.  Bums,  President  of  the  National  Railway  Publication  Company  at  the  85th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers,  Estes  Park,  Colorado  on  September  15, 1948  (XT  1 MS 
A0 131). 

The  Four  American  Railway  Guide  Companies,  n.p.,  n.d.  but  c 1906.  (XT  1 MS  A0128). 

4 The  Four  American  Railway  Guide  Companies  (XT  1 MS  AO  128). 

5 See:  T.K.  McCraw  ed.,  The  Essential  Alfred  Chandler:  Essays  toward  a Historical  Theory  of  Big  Business  (Boston:  Harvard 
Business  School  Press,  1988),  pp.  22-45.  The  original  essay  was  published  in  1950. 

6 Agatha  Christie,  An  Autobiography  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  1977),  p.  221.  The  book  was  written  between  1950  and 
1965. 

7 The  Mystery  of  the  Blue  Train  (1928);  Murder  on  the  Orient  Express  (1934);  The  ABC  Murder*  (1935)  and  4 :50  from  Paddington 
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Dorothy  Sayers  also  made  extensive  use  of  the  rail- 
way timetables  of  southwest  Scotland  in  developing 
the  plot  of  Five  Red  Herrings  (1931).  The  closed 
world  of  the  train  and  the  tightly  interlocking  order 
of  their  schedules  was  a common  feature  of  many 
short  stories  in  the  mystery/detective  story  genre 
between  the  wars.8  Sometimes  the  original 
timetables  could,  as  Somerset  Maugham  remarked, 
be  more  interesting  than  the  fiction: 

I would  sooner  read  a timetable  or  a 
catalogue  than  nothing  at  all.  They  are  much 
more  entertaining  than  half  the  novels  that 
are  written.9 

The  increasing  movement  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  also  created 
the  demand  for  accurate  information  about  places. 
William  Smith,  while  exploring  Canada  West  (On- 
tario) in  the  early  1840s,  discovered  many  examples 
of  profound  geographical  ignorance: 

In  travelling  by  stage,  during  the  winter  of 
1844  from  London  to  Chatham,  one  of  my 
fellow  passengers,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  in  the  Province,  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  Chatham,  from  whence  he  intended 
to  cross  over  the  river  to  Detroit;  and  he  was 
astonished  when  informed,  that  to  reach 
Detroit,  he  would  have  to  travel  fifty  miles 
farther.10 

Gazetteers  or  geographical  dictionaries,  sum- 
marizing the  salient  features  about  localities  in  a 
region,  province  or  a whole  country,  became  a sig- 
nificant type  of  publication  especially  for  business. 
Mistakes  about  the  location  of  a destination  could 
delay  deliveries  (and  payment)  and  make  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss  on  commercial 
transactions.  Gazetteers  began  to  appear  before  the 
railway  age,  often  prompted  by  public  policies.  The 
1832  Reform  Act  in  Britain  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Samuel  Lewis  to  prepare  and  publish  a 


multi-volume  geographical  dictionary  which  com- 
bined maps  and  information  about  the  new  political 
divisions  as  well  as  being  a basic  gazetteer  of  places. 
In  new  territories,  misinformation  about  places  fre- 
quently upset  the  efforts  of  promoting  settlement. 
As  Smith  remarked: 

...  the  various,  contradictory,  and  occasional- 
ly false  accounts  given  to  emigrants  on  their 
arrival,  respecting  distant  localities,  fre- 
quently led  them  to  alter  their  original  inten- 
tions respecting  their  destination;  and  often 
induced  them  to  leave  the  Province  al- 
together and  settle  in  the  United  States.1 1 

Smith's  Canadian  Gazetteer  provided  very  basic 
details  of  name  (in  alphabetical  order),  location  and 
major  economic  activities  and  institutions  of  places. 
His  pioneer  work  was  quickly  followed  by  others. 
John  Lovell,  a Montreal  publisher,  was  especially 
active  in  this  field  and  his  first  Canada  Directory 
appeared  in  1851.  In  addition  to  the  general  details 
of  place,  Lovell’s  directories  provided  an  alphabeti- 
cal listing  of  its  inhabitants  (usually  adult  makes) 
with  their  occupations  and  addresses.  By  1871 
Lovell’s  Canadian  Dominion  Directory  ran  to  more 
than  2,500  closely  printed  pages  and  provided 
details  for  1,300  places  in  Ontario  and  550  in 
Quebec.12 

The  task  of  preparing  such  directories  was  a very 
substantial  one.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  com- 
prehensive national  directory,  Lovell  explained  that: 

...  besides  the  gratuitous  services  of  many 
persons  who  desired  to  help  him,  the  Publish- 
er had  in  his  almost  constant  employment 
between  forty  and  fifty  travelling  agents, 
with  the  requisite  complement  of  horses, 
sleighs,  wagons  and  open  boats,  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  was  to  collect  information  in  the 
more  inaccessible  and  remote  towns  and 

13 

hamlets  of  the  interior. 


8 Julian  Symons,  Bloody  Murder.  From  the  Detective  Story  to  the  Crime  Novel:  A History  (Harmondsworth:  Penguin,  1974). 

9 The  Summing  Up  (1938)  cited  in  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations. 

10  Smith's  Canadian  Gazetteer  (Toronto:  H.  & W.  Rowsell,  1846;  Reorinted  Coles  Canadian  Collection  1970),  p.  i. 

1 1 Smith  (1846),  p.  i. 

12  Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  Inventory  of  Primary  and  Archival  Sources:  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  to  1940  (Guelph:  University 
of  Guelph,  Guelph  Regional  Project,  1989),  p.  359. 

13  Lovell’s  Canadian  Dominion  Directory  for  1871,  pp.  49-50.  Additional  details  of  the  cost  of  producing  Lovell’s  first  national 
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The  agents  were  also  active  in  seeking  subscrip- 
tions to  the  published  directory.  The  value  of  infor- 
mation was  recognized  by  the  Montreal  business 
elite  who  supported  Lovell’s  efforts.  Hugh  Allan, 
President  of  the  Montreal  Telegraph  Co.  was  a major 
supporter  and  the  company  sent  all  telegrams  re- 
questing information  free  of  charge.  Paper 
manufacturers  and  type  foundries  arranged  long 
term  credit  to  prepare  the  vast  publication?4 

Publishers  of  general  directories  and  almanacs 
usually  included  lists  of  information  which  had  a 
geographical  as  well  as  an  administrative  focus. 
Copp  Clark’s  Canadian  Almanac  Repository  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  published  in  Toronto  from  1847- 
48,  included  lists  of  post  offices,  customs  houses, 
telegraph  offices,  municipalities  and  churches  as 
well  as  parliamentary  representatives  by  constituen- 
cy. Similar  types  of  material,  adding  banks,  trust 
and  insurance  companies  appeared  in  later  publica- 
tions such  as  Heaton’ s Annual. 

The  problem  of  creditworthiness  of  distant  busi- 
nesses, when  placing  orders  for  goods  with 
metropolitan  merchants,  provided  the  basis  for 
another  type  of  publication.  R.G.  Dun  & Company 
(later  Dun  & Bradstreet)  began  publishing  credit 
ratings  on  businesses,  trades,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  Canada  from  1865.  All  types  of 
business  were  classified  by  activity  and  rated  by 
"pecuniary  strength"  and  creditworthiness. 
Quarterly  volumes  were  published  annually,  or- 
ganized by  province  and  then  alphabetically  by 
place.  By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Dun 
& Co.  Reference  Books  were  full  gazetteers,  noting 
railway  stations,  telegraph  offices  and  banks.15 

The  rise  of  tourism,  promoted  by  the  improvement 
of  accessibility  in  the  early  railway  age,  also  created 


a demand  for  guide  books.  Thomas  Cook’s  early 
excursions  were  not  only  carefully  planned  and 
priced,  but  the  travellers  were  also  provided  with 
small  guide  books  pointing  out  major  landmarks  and 
providing  warnings  of  dangers  lurking  near  railway 
terminii  and  waterfronts.16  In  Canada,  The  All 
Round  Route  and  Panoramic  Guide,  first  published 
about  1861,  described  the  highlights  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  journey  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
ocean.  Most  of  these  commercial  tourist  guides 
were  ephemeral  publications.17  A few  touring 
guide  series,  such  as  those  of  John  Murray  in  Lon- 
don and  Karl  Baedeker  in  Germany  became  classics 
of  the  genre.  The  tour  guide  not  only  generated 
revenue  from  sales,  but  also,  and  very  significantly, 
from  advertisements. 


New  modes  of  travel  and  transportation  in  the 
early  twentieth  century  began  to  undermine  the 
dominance  of  the  railway-orientated  guides.  By 
1912,  the  Ontario  Motor  League  was  promoting 
automobile  tours: 

The  motorist  spinning  eastward  from 
Windsor,  upon  the  improved  highways  of  the 
banner  Province  of  Ontario,  encounters  a 
network  of  delightful  routes  and  roadways, 
which,  undulating  gently  through  hills,  val- 
leys and  forests,  and  anon  breaking  forth  to 
permit  refreshing  glimpses  of  Old  Lake  Erie 
to  the  southward,  fairly  challenges  the  spirit 
of  wanderlust  and  discovery.18 

While  such  road  books  had  to  inspire  the  motorist 
to  explore  the  highways  and  byways,  they  also  had 
to  provide  precise  information.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  highway  numbering  systems,  the  routes  had 
to  be  described  very  carefully.  On  the  road  from 
Sarnia  to  Toronto,  through  Guelph,  the  instructions 


directory  and  the  support  from  the  Montreal  business  elite  are  noted  in:  Gareth  Shaw,  "Nineteenth  Century  Directories  as 
Sources  in  Canadian  Social  History,"  Archivaria,  14, 1982, 107-121. 

14  G.T.  Bloomfield  and  E.  Bloomfield  with  B.  Van  Nostrand,  Ontario  Central  Places  in  1871 : A Gazetteer  Compiled  from 
Contemporary  Sources  (Guelph:  University  of  Guelph,  Department  of  Geography,  Canadian  Industry  in  1 87 1 , Research  Report 
No.  13, 1990),  p.  18. 

15  Elizabeth  Bloomfield,  Inventory  of  Primary  and  Archival  Sources:  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  to  1940  (1989),  p.  158. 

16  Piers  Brendon,  Thomas  Cook:  ISO  Years  of  Popular  Tourism  (London:  Seeker  & Warburg,  1991),  p.  37. 

17  See:  Elizabeth  Waterston,  The  Travellers  in  Canada  to  1900:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Works  Published  in  English  from 
1577  (Guelph:  University  of  Guelph,  1989). 

The  material  in  this  volume  emphasizes  the  more  literary  works  and  generally  excludes  the  commercial  guides.  A bibliography 
by  Bernard  Katz  provides  an  extensive  coverage  of  the  field  of  travel  books. 

18  Ontario  Motor  League,  Official  Road  Guide  of  Canada  (6th  edition,  1912;  reprinted  Musson  Book  Company,  1971),  p.  i. 
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for  traversing  the  city  included  following  the  street 
car  lines,  along  Woolwich  and  Wyndham  Streets 
and: 

Turn  left  with  tracks  on  Surrey  Street  - 
Turn  right  with  tracks  on  Neeve  Street,  then 
left  with  tracks  on  Ontario  Street  (follow 
main  road  to  Rockwood).19 

Service  points  and  garages,  details  of  accommoda- 
tion as  well  as  brief  notes  about  places  enroute  were 
key  points  of  all  motoring  guides.  These  guides 
were  generally  published  for  the  membership  of 
automobile  associations;  commercial  publishers 
entered  the  scene  much  later. 

Airline  travel  began  in  a modest  way  in  the  1920s 
and  the  early  timetables  also  appeared  in  the  railway 
guides.  In  die  August  1935  issue  of  the  US  Official 
Guide  of  the  Railways  airline  schedules  only  oc- 
cupied 17  of  the  1,536  pages  of  that  issue.  The 
advertisement  for  Transcontinental  and  Western  Air 
Inc.  (later  Trans  World  Airlines  and  TWA)  was, 
however,  a foretaste  of  the  future: 

Spend  ALL  your  vacation  in  VACATION 
LAND  Enchanted  Mesa  - Sky  City  of  Acoma 
- Boulder  Lake  and  Dam  - Grand  Canyon  - 
all  of  the  colorful  and  romantic  Southwest 
enroute  to  California  and  the  vacation  of  your 
dreams.  All  this  but  a few  hours  away  on 
TWA’s  giant  Douglas  Skyliners  20 

By  the  late  1930s  Bradshaw  was  publishing  a 
separate  monthly  international  Air  Guide.  Within  a 
few  decades,  the  airline  timetables  expanded  rapidly 
in  size  to  become  very  substantial  volumes.21 

The  profound  shifts  brought  about  by  the  changing 
modes  of  transport  gradually  reduced  the  demand 
for  the  traditional  timetables,  guides  and  gazetteers 
based  on  railways  and  steamships.  Bradshaw  gave 
up  its  monthly  railway  timetable  in  June  1961  and 


over  the  next  decade  or  so,  similar  publications 
quietly  disappeared  from  the  market  Some  of  the 
larger  companies  such  as  the  National  Railway  Pub- 
lication Company  in  New  York,  publishers  of  the 
Official  Guide  continue  as  specialist  railway  pub- 
lishers; others  like  Thomas  Skinner  & Co.  in  London 
(publisher  of  ABC  Guides)  have  become  part  of  a 
large  information  conglomerate. 

Only  a few  businesses  managed  to  cope  with  the 
transition  from  a railway-orientated  economy  to  a 
more  flexibly  organized  geographical  space.  The 
Rand  McNally  Co.  of  Chicago  had  sold  its  railway 
guide  as  early  as  1905  and  began  to  focus  on  map 
design  and  production.  Road  maps  and  atlases  were 
added  to  Rand  McNally’s  list  in  the  1920s,  quickly 
replacing  in  popularity  the  traditional  detailed  rail- 
way maps.  The  very  successful  Commercial  Atlas, 
first  published  in  the  1860s,  has  continued  to  retain 
a strong  niche  for  users  especially  in  marketing.22 
Rand  McNally,  like  Dun  & Bradstreet,  overcame  the 
problem  of  users  being  satisfied  by  cheap,  older 
editions  of  their  publications  by  the  insertion  of  tight 
conditions  on  their  subscribers,  requiring  the  return 
of  the  previous  edition.  Dun  & Bradstreet  stipulated 
in  their  contract: 

The  Reference  books  herein  provided  for 

remain  the  property  of  Dun  & Bradstreet  of 

Canada  Ltd.,  and  are  to  be  surrendered  when 

new  editions  are  delivered  or  upon  termina- 
23 

tion  of  the  contract. 

For  historians,  one  consequence  of  such  policies 
is  that  outside  the  head  offices  of  the  publishers  only 
isolated  copies  have  survived,  usually  when  sub- 
scribers did  not  return  their  copies  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  period. 

The  Canadian  Guide  was  unusual  in  combining 
timetable  and  gazetteer  material  in  the  same  volume. 
This  was  an  effective  response  to  the  small  Canadian 
market  for  specialist  publications  and  helped  the 


19  Ontario  Motor  League,  Road  Book  Ontario  1930-31  (Toronto:  1930),  p.  91. 

20  Official  Guide  of  the  Railways,  August  1935,  p.  7.  The  Douglas  DC3  aircraft  at  this  time  could  only  seat  20-25  passengers. 

21  The  ABC  World  Airways  Guide  for  October  1 966  appeared  in  two  parts  with  a total  of  2,136  pages. 

22  The  1992  Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  and  Marketing  Guide  was  its  123rd  edition. 

23  Dun  & Bradstreet,  Reference  Book  - Canada,  March  1945,  p.  iv. 

Similar  procedures  were  adopted  by  the  publishers  of  fire  insurance  plans  such  ss  Sanborn  in  the  United  States  and  Goad  in 
Canada. 
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Guide  to  survive  somewhat  longer  than  its  counter- 
parts elsewhere.  The  company  which  published  the 
Guide  was  always  a small  operation  which  kept 
costs  to  a minimum.  But  the  small  size  of  the 
business  also  limited  the  possibilities  of  diversifica- 
tion. The  reorganization  of  time  and  geographical 
space  with  the  introduction  of  direct-dial  long  dis- 


tance telephone  service,  the  computerization  of 
business  records  and  databases  and  the  more  recent 
effect  of  cheap  and  universal  facsimile  transmission 
(fax)  eventually  undermined  the  viability  of  publi- 
cations like  the  Guide. 
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2.  The  Publication: 

The  Canadian  Guide  1864-1991 


The  first  issue  of  the  Guide  appeared  in 
Montreal  at  a time  when  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  was  the  largest  system  in  Canada.  This 
company  had  a main  line  from  Point  Edward  (Sar- 
nia) to  Portland,  Maine  with  several  major  branches. 
Second  to  the  Grand  Trunk  was  the  Great  Western 
which  had  developed  a major  carrying  trade  across 
the  Ontario  peninsula  from  the  Niagara  frontier  to 
the  Detroit/St.  Clair  frontier,  Most  other  lines  were 
very  much  smaller  and  more  localized  in  their  sig- 
nificance. Between  1850  and  1865  the  mileage  of 
railways  had  risen  from  66  to  2,240  24  The  number 
of  places  with  post  offices  also  expanded  very  sub- 
stantially in  a similar  period.  In  Ontario  alone,  the 
number  of  post  offices  increased  from  280  in  1846 
to  over  1,700  by  the  end  of  1870.25  Such  growth, 
with  much  greater  potential  business  interaction  be- 
tween places,  provided  the  basis  for  specialized 
publications  like  the  Canadian  Guide. 

The  early  years  of  the  Guide  are  complicated  by 
changes  in  title  as  the  publishers  sought  to  develop 
a market  for  their  railway  timetable.  When  the  first 
issue  appeared  in  November  1864  it  was  simply 
named:  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  Pas- 
senger Time  Tables.  By  the  following  year  it  be- 
came Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  and  its 
Connections,  Time-Tables.  In  January  1866,  with  a 
change  of  direction,  it  was  renamed:  The  Interna- 
tional Railway  Guide  with  the  subtitle:  "giving  the 
time  tables  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada 
and  of  all  railways  connecting  Canada  and  the 
United  States".  Another  change  of  ownership  by 
June  1869  resulted  in  a further  title  change  to:  The 
International  Railway  and  SteamNavigation  Guide. 
This  title  was  retained  for  another  forty  years. 


By  1870,  the  Guide  had  a well  established  format. 
In  the  June  issue  of  that  year  there  were  122  pages, 
of  which  78  pages  were  railway  passenger 
timetables  and  route  maps  of  56  separate  companies. 
The  remaining  pages  included  some  steamship 
schedules,  miscellaneous  notes  and  advertisements. 
By  this  time  the  publication  not  only  included  the 
times  of  departure  and  arrival  of  trains,  but  also 
listed  names  of  chief  officials  of  the  companies.  A 
series  of  condensed  timetables  also  gave  details  of 
express  trains  for  long  distance  travel  including 
routes  from  Montreal  to  Chicago  and  westwards  via 
the  newly  completed  transcontinental  line  to 
Omaha,  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco. 

Travellers  were  warned  at  several  points  to  note 
the  differences  between  local  time  and  train  times. 
Trains  on  the  Grand  Trunk  for  example  ran  on 
Montreal  time,  Toronto  time  and  Chicago  time  (be- 
tween Port  Huron  and  Detroit).  A diagram  on  page 
35  illustrated  the  differences  between  major  cities. 
At  noon  Montreal  time,  Portland,  Maine  (the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk)  was  15  minutes  ahead 
and  Quebec  City  was  10  minutes  ahead.  Toronto,  in 
contrast,  was  23  minutes  behind  and  Detroit  was  38 
minutes  behind.  The  problems  of  time  were  most 
marked  in  cities  where  several  lines  met.  In  London, 
Ontario,  the  Great  Western  ran  on  Hamilton  time, 
the  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  on  Toronto  time  and 
the  London  & Port  Stanley  used  local  London  time 
for  its  schedules.  For  the  Hint  & Pere  Marquette 
Railway  in  Michigan  it  was  noted  that:  "The  clock 
in  the  East  Saginaw  office  is  the  Standard  Time  for 
the  running  of  the  trains" 26 

A fire  in  the  publishers  offices  in  March  1893 
destroyed  all  the  earlier  file  copies  of  the  Guide.  In 


24  M.C.  Urquhart  & K.A.H.  Buckley  eds.,  Historical  Statistics  of  Canada  (Toronto:  Macmillan,  1965),  p.  528. 

25  Compiled  from  Smith's  Canadian  Gazetteer  (1846,  pp.  257-66  and  Bloomfield  and  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Central  Places  in  1871 
(1990). 

26  Canadian  Guide,  June  1870,  p.  52. 
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announcing  the  return  of  the  Guide  in  the  July  issue, 
the  editor  noted: 


The  present  issue  will  be  found  in  an  entirely 
new  dress.  The  arrangement  of  the  time  table 
pages  is  second  to  none,  and  the  portion  of 
the  Gazetteer  which  we  issue  this  month  as 
an  earnest  of  the  complete  work  to  appear  in 
the  August  number  will  no  doubt  be  found 
the  most  accurate  and  complete  of  any 
similar  publication  in  the  Dominion.27 


From  this  time  the  Guide  became  an  unusually 
complete  publication  with  a value  to  shipper  as  well 
as  to  railway  travellers.  The  gazetteer  section,  as  it 
evolved,  provided  the  basis  for  overcoming  the  rout- 
ing problems  for  shippers.  This  addition  came  at  a 
particularly  appropriate  time,  given  the  expansion 
of  the  railway  network  and  the  growth  of  numbers 
of  places.  Between  1866  and  1893  the  railway 
network  had  increased  from  2,2  78  miles  to  15,320 
miles,  as  new  systems  such  as  the  Intercolonial  and 
Canadian  Pacific  had  been  built  and  large  numbers 
of  branches  had  been  opened.  Numbers  of  post 
offices  in  Canada  - a useful  index  of  place  identity, 
the  greater  transmission  of  information  as  well  as 
political  patronage  - increased  from  2,333  in  1867 
to  8,406  in  1893.  By  this  time  most  of  the  earlier 
problems  of  lack  of  standardization  had  been  solved. 
A standard  gauge  of  4’  8 1/2"  had  been  adopted  in 
the  1870s  in  place  of  the  previous  complexity  of 
gauges  which  had  restricted  through  movement  of 
trains.  During  the  1880s  Standard  Time  zones, 
fostered  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  and  the  railway 

companies,  had  replaced  the  confusion  of  local 

,•  30 

time. 


The  August  1893  issue  of  the  Guide  was  252  pages 
in  length.  Railway  timetables  amounted  to  112 
pages,  the  gazetteer  was  105  pages  and  steamer 
schedules  and  advertisements  made  up  the  remain- 
ing pages.  The  basic  format  of  the  Guide  was  well 
established  by  this  time  and  changed  very  little  over 
the  next  97  years. 


As  may  be  noted  in  Table  1,  the  Guide  continued 
to  expand  in  size  until  1930.  Most  of  the  growth  in 
numbers  of  pages  was  the  result  of  the  expansion  of 
the  gazetteer  section.  At  the  time  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  August  1893,  the  gazetteer  included 
details  of  some  10,078  places.  By  May  1909,  the 
gazetteer  contained  14,459  places.  The  continued 
creation  of  new  places  in  Western  Canada  meant 
that  the  gazetteer  grew  to  18,882  places  in  January 
1915  and  20, 365  in  January  1920.  By  this  time  the 
settlement  process  was  largely  completed;  only 
another  1,500  places  were  added  in  the  next 
decade.31 

In  May  1909  the  title  of  the  publication  was 
changed  to  the  Canadian  Official  Railway  Guide 
with  Gazetteer.  As  the  publishers  explained: 

This  change  has  not  been  one  of  impulse  on 
the  part  of  the  publishers  but  has  been 
prompted  by  the  realization  that  the  railway 
service  of  Canada  itself  merits  the  comple- 
ment of  an  official  railway  guide  covering  all 
the  ramifications  of  time  schedules,  mileage, 
connections  etc.  From  its  inception  in  1866 
the  "International"  has  occupied  the  field  as 
the  only  continuously  published  railway 
guide  in  the  Dominion,  in  fact  it  is  the  third 
oldest  guide  on  the  American  Continent.32 

The  change  from  "International"  to  "Canadian"  in 
the  title  was  wholly  appropriate  as  the  space  devoted 
to  American  railways  had  declined.  In  1870 
American  railways  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the 
timetable  section,  by  1893  the  proportion  had 
dropped  to  38  percent  In  the  May  1909  issue 
American  railways  only  amounted  to  21  percent  of 
the  page  length  of  timetables  and  all  the  railways 
listed,  such  as  the  Michigan  Central  and  Great 
Northern,  were  operating  lines  in  Canada. 

While  the  railway  mileage  increased  sharply  from 
15,320  miles  in  1893  to  24,730  miles  in  1909  and 
rose  again  to  30,805  in  1920  the  pages  devoted  to 


27  Canadian  Guide,  July  1 893 , p.  viii  a. 

28  Urquhait  & Buckley  (1965),  p.  528. 

29  Urquhart  & Buckley  (1965),  p.  556. 

30  M.  Creet,  "Sandford  Fleming  and  Standard  Time",  Scientia  Canadensis,  XTV  (1  & 2),  1990, 66-89. 

3 1 The  cover  of  the  monthly  Guide  features  this  numerical  expansion  during  the  Prairie  settlement  boom. 

32  Canadian  Guide,  May  1909,  p.  xiv. 
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Table  1:  Changing  Structure  of  the  Canadian  Guide  (No.  of  pages) 


Issue 

Total  Page 
Length 

Railway 

Timetables 

Gazetteer 

Other 1 

June  1870 

122 

78 

- 

44 

Aug  1893 

252 

112 

1052 

35 

April  1900 

307 

100 

159 

48 

April  1910 

340 

117 

196 

27 

April  1920 

374 

116 

224 

34 

April  1930 

413 

132 

228 

53 

April  1940 

409 

134 

228 

47 

April  1950 

413 

131 

23 33 

49 

April  1960 

403 

130 

224 

49 

April  1970 

395 

127  (103)4 

223 

45 

Mar/April  19805 

350 

140  (36) 

161 

49 

1990/91 

290 

86(4) 

158 

46 

Notes: 

1 Includes  preliminaries  such  as  editorial,  notes,  postal  information,  advertisements  and  steamship  schedules,  airline  schedules 
included  from  1940  and  railway  truck  routes  for  1950. 

2 This  was  the  first  issue  to  include  the  full  gazetteer. 

3 Includes  the  Newfoundland  supplement,  incorporated  later  into  the  full  gazetteer 

4 Passenger  service  timetables 

5 New  format  with  four  columns  of  entries  in  the  gazetteer  section.  The  new  format  was  introduced  in  January  1978  replacing  the 
previous  three  column  format  begun  in  1 893. 

From  1893  to  the  end  of  publication,  the  timetable  and  gazetteer  sections  were  always  separately  numbered.  In  earlier  decades  the 
gazetteer  section  used  roman  numerals. 


the  railway  time  tables  barely  changed.  The  reduc- 
tion in  space  devoted  to  American  railways  and 
slightly  tighter  format,  allowed  for  the  increase  in 
Canadian  services.  The  amalgamation  of  various 
companies  into  the  Canadian  National  Railway  sys- 
tem between  1919  and  1923  also  required  some 
reorganization  of  the  time  table  section  of  the  Guide. 
Apart  from  these  changes  the  railway  timetables 
remained  much  as  they  had  always  been.  The  tables 
were  arranged  by  company,  including  general 
details  of  names  of  chief  officials,  route  maps  of  the 
systems  before  listing  the  passenger  services  line  by 


line.  Supplementary  details  also  included  lists  of 
station  name  changes. 

The  gazetteer  section  of  the  guide  retained  a 
similar  format  throughout  its  history,  comprising  an 
alphabetical  list  of  places: 

...  showing  the  location  of  every  Post  Office, 
Railway  Station  and  Steamer  Point,  with  the 
Railway  or  Steamer  time  for  each  place,  or 
the  nearest  communicating  Point. 


33  Canadian  Guide,  Introduction  to  Gazetteer,  January  1900. 
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All  places  were  located  by  Province,  and  in  East- 
ern Canada  by  county.  Cross-references  to  the  rail- 
way and  steamer  services  were  provided  by  printing 
the  timetable  numbers  alongside  the  place  entries. 
This  was  particularly  helpful  in  finding  connections 
to  smaller  places.  In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth 
century,  stage  connections  to  places  not  yet  connec- 
tion to  the  railway  network  were  also  noted. 

Other  gazetteer  details  included:  Money  Order 
issuing  Post  Offices,  Express  and  Telegraph  Of- 
fices, Long  Line  Telephone  Offices  (i.e.  those 
operated  by  Bell  and  its  affiliates),  Bank  branches 
(named  by  company)  and  for  larger  incorporated 
places,  the  population  at  the  previous  census.  At 
various  times  details  of  local  hotels  appeared  in  the 
place  entries  or  in  a special  supplement  to  the  Guide. 

Since  many  of  the  smaller  places  in  the  gazetteer 
did  not  possess  any  business  services,  the  Guide 
began  to  include  a "Banking  Directory",  later 
renamed  the  "Business  Directory".  As  explained  in 
the  introduction,  this  was: 

A feature  important  to  commercial  users  of 
the  Canadian  Guide  is  the  ease  and  speed 
with  which  the  most  convenient  "Business 
Centre"  to  comparatively  smaller  places  can 
be  established. 

DALSTON,  Simcoe,  Ontario,  Midhurst,  CP 
(5)B155 

The  above  example  shows  that  the  village  of 
Dalston  is  five  miles  from  the  station  at  Mid- 
hurst on  the  CP  Rail.  This  is  explicit  enough 
if  you  only  desire  to  know  the  nearest  station; 
but,  as  is  often  the  case,  you  may  want  to 
know  where  to  send  legal  papers  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, or  insurance  or  financial  papers,  or, 
in  fact,  the  nearest  place  for  carrying  on 
almost  any  business;  by  the  use  of  the  list  you 
will  see  that  B155  (which  follows  Dalston 
and  means  "Business  Centre"  No.  155)  indi- 
cates Barrie,  Ontario.  This  information 
would  not  be  found  in  any  reference  you 


might  make  to  the  Timetables,  as  Barrie  is 
not  on  the  same  line  of  rail  as  Midhurst,  nor 
are  such  small  places  usually  found  on 
maps.34 

The  gradual  contraction  of  railway  passenger  ser- 
vices had  only  a minimal  impact  on  the  timetables 
in  the  Guide  until  the  1970s.  During  the  1920  some 
former  Canadian  Northern  lines  lost  services  and  a 
few  electric  interurbans  were  completely  aban- 
doned. Retreat  in  the  1930s  left  some  branch  lines 
with  "freight  only"  printed  in  the  timetable  in  place 
of  the  details  of  passenger  services.  The  "freight 
only"  notation  became  a very  common  feature  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s.  By  the  time  of  the  final  issue  of 
the  Guide,  there  were  only  four  of  the  86  timetable 
pages  which  retained  a passenger  service.  It  should 
be  noted  however  that  Via  Rail  had  withdrawn  its 
advertising  by  this  time.  Points  served  by  Via  Rail 
were  noted  in  the  gazetteer  section. 

The  Guide  began  to  include  airline  schedules  by 
the  late  1930s.  The  name  of  the  Guide  was  modified 
in  1947  to  the  Canadian  Official  Railway  Guide  with 
Airlines  to  reflect  the  beginnings  of  a trend  to  air 
transport  for  long  distances.  By  1950  the  airline 
section  amounted  to  about  9 pages  and  there  were 
cross  references  to  such  services  in  the  gazetteer. 
Air  passengers  and  air  cargo  shipments  were  dif- 
ferent to  traditional  surface  movements  by  rail  and 
steamer  and  the  users  of  such  services  were  unlikely 
to  be  buyers  of  the  Guide.  At  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  publishers  in  August  1959,  it  was 
reported: 

...loss  of  patronage  of  some  of  the  major 
airlines,  who  take  the  attitude  that,  since  they 
now  mail  their  promotional  material,  includ- 
ing schedules,  to  all  traffic  managers  in 
Canada,  they  would  be  duplicating  the  field 
by  publishing  them  in  the  Guide.  Apropos  to 
this,  Trans  Canada  Airlines  have  dropped 
their  advertising  for  both  our  Guide  and  its 
U.S.  counterpart.  The  Official  Guide?5 


34  Canadian  Guide,  June  1977,  p.  41. 

35  International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  Minuie  Book  Ed,  p.  44. 
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1965 


IV  The  retreat  of  railway  passenger  services  can  be  observed  in  the  timetables  as  in  this  example  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific's  Toronto-Windsor  line.  Only  one  daily  train  (#337)  remained  by  1970  and  this  service 
ended  shortly  afterwards.  Note  the  reduction  in  station  numbers:  1907-57, 1965-39, 1989-35.  The  trunk 
line  is  still  a major  long  distance  freight  carrier.  Candian  Guide  Collection,  XTI  MS  A0100-102. 
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The  substantial  decline  of  numbers  of  railway 
passengers,  down  from  an  annual  average  of  34,8 
million  1946-50  to  22.2  million  1956-60,  a 63  per- 
cent reduction,  affected  sales  of  the  Guide  and 
created  problems  of  viability.  The  publishers 
changed  the  emphasis  of  the  Guide  with  a new  title 
introduced  in  1964:  Canadian  Guide:  Canada’s 
Most  Up-to-Date  Gazetteer  and  Shipper’s  Direc- 
tory. This  new  title  reflected  the  shift  of  railway 
interest  to  freight  instead  of  passengers.  From  this 
time  the  value  of  the  gazetteer  portion  of  the  guide 
was  heavily  emphasized  in  all  promotion. 

Some  broader  national  changes  were  reflected  in 
the  content  of  the  Guide.  As  the  President  reported 
at  the  1949  Annual  General  Meeting: 

Commencing  with  the  April  1949  issue  it 
was  necessary  to  include  Newfoundland 
points  in  a separate  section.  It  is  an  expense 
without  much  hope  of  compensation,  but  to 
help  take  care  of  the  expense  we  increased 
the  price  of  single  copies  from  $3.00  to 
S4.00.36 

The  Newfoundland  entries  were  gradually  incor- 
porated in  the  full  national  gazetteer.  Bilingualism 
created  also  new  expenses  - invoices  became  bilin- 
gual in  1964  and  the  timetables  were  modified  by 
the  mid  1970s.  Metrication  at  this  time  required  an 
extensive  recalculating  of  all  distances  in  the  gazet- 
teer and  timetable  sections. 

Technological  and  economic  changes  in  transpor- 
tation and  communications  slowly  undermined  the 
viability  of  the  Guide  even  for  freight  and  forward- 
ing uses.  The  container,  the  multi-modal  metal  box, 
replaced  the  previously  ubiquitous  railway  box  car. 
Commodities  could  now  be  shipped  from  door-to- 
door  across  the  globe  in  a fully  integrated  operation. 
Railway  freight  services  also  became  more 
geographically  concentrated  as  railway  operators 
abandoned  less  than  - carload  services,  reduced 
many  carload  freight  points  and  even  replaced  the 
numerous  piggyback  terminals  in  the  early  1980s  by 


a few  intermodal  terminals  in  a handful  of 
metropolitan  cities.37 

Other  innovations  created  greater  spatial 
flexibility,  although  a common  effect  was  to  con- 
centrate services  at  fewer  points.  The  introduction 
of  WATS  (1-800)  telephone  services  changed  many 
marketing  and  ordering  procedures.  Postal  codes 
introduced  in  1971,  simplified  addressing  and  sort- 
ing of  mail.  Computerization  of  records  had 
profound  effects  on  business  organization.  The  rise 
of  courier  services  also  changed  traditional  ways  of 
moving  high  value  mail  and  information.  By  the 
late  1970s  fewer  shipping  agents  were  involved  in 
routing  to  all  places  but  left  most  of  the  details  to 
specialist  carriers. 

As  the  market  demand  for  the  Guide  was  gradually 
eroded,  the  publishers  had  to  adjust  to  changing 
circumstances.  Altering  the  frequency  of  publica- 
tion was  an  obvious  response  and  from  January  1978 
the  Guide  was  published  every  two  months.  From 
the  beginning  of  1983  the  Guide  appeared  every 
quarter.  The  Guide  was  published  as  an  annual  in 
1986,  1987  and  1988.  The  two  final  issues  of  the 
Guide,  Numbers  1390  and  1391  covered  a longer 
period  again,  1989-90  and  1990-91.  An  advertise- 
ment on  the  front  cover  of  the  penultimate  number 
of  the  Guide  noted  the  PC  Canadian  Guide  - a 
computerized  database  for  a desk-top  terminal.  For 
most  business  users  of  this  type  of  information,  an 
electronic  version  was  now  the  most  convenient 
form. 

From  its  inception  in  1864  to  the  end  of  publica- 
tion in  1991,  the  Guide  was  mostly  used  by  profes- 
sionals in  transportation.  Its  importance  in 
arranging  the  details  of  schedules  and  fares  was 
recognized  by  the  Canadian  Ticket  Agents  Associa- 
tion which  used  the  Guide  as  its  "official  organ" 
from  the  early  1890s. 

An  advertisement  for  the  guide  in  1893  outlined 
its  value  to  users: 


36  Minute  Book  HI,  p.  5. 

37  The  Guide  began  to  list  piggyback  terminals  in  1962  (Minute  Book,  HI,  p.  57). 

The  rise  of  intermodal  terminals  is  described  in:  Brian  Slack,  "Intermodal  transportation  in  North  America  and  the  development 
of  Inland  Load  Centres,"  Professional  Geographer,  42(1),  1990, 72-83. 
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-To  the  TraveUer- 

Because  it  tells  how  to  get  there,  and  gives 
the  distances  and  Time  Tables  of  the  various 
lines  of  travel.  Also,  shows  what  places  have 
Banks,  Post  Offices,  Express  and  Telegraph 
Offices,  with  population  etc. 

-To  the  Shipper- 

Because  it  shows  every  Town,  Village  and 
Hamlet  in  the  Dominion,  and  gives  all  the 
Railway,  Stage  and  Steamer  liens  by  which 
such  places  are  reached.  All  arranged  with 
such  simplicity  that  He  Who  Runs  May 
Read.38 


Commercial  travellers  must  have  found  the  Guide 
invaluable  in  planning  their  itineraries  to  visit  the 
extensive  numbers  of  general  stores  in  order  to 
display  their  samples  of  merchandise.  Hotel  adver- 
tisements also  provided  useful  details  for  choosing 
places  with  adequate  accommodation.  Most  sub- 
scribers were  railway  companies,  commercial  firms 
and  government  departments.  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  well  have  been  such  a sub- 
scriber since  John  Wilson  Murray,  the  Provincial 
Detective  from  1874  to  1906  was  a great  traveller.39 

Mail  order  firms,  not  only  the  national  businesses 
like  Eatons  and  Simpsons  but  smaller  regional  firms, 
used  Guide  to  arrange  shipping.  Circulation 
department  of  large  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
were  significant  subscribers.  In  the  traffic  depart- 
ments of  major  manufacturers  such  as  Massey-Har- 
ris,  the  Guide  would  be  used  to  determine  the  most 
effective  routing  for  the  distribution  of  its  products 
to  distant  customers. 

Major  changes  in  economic  organization  gradual- 
ly reduced  the  market  for  the  Guide.  The  demise  of 
the  general  store  and  the  shift  from  rural  to  urban 
influenced  patterns  of  movement  of  both  commer- 


cial travellers  and  the  distribution  of  produce.  The 
growth  of  chain  businesses  with  their  own  internal 
networks,  central  warehouses  and  preferred  ship- 
pers transformed  the  distribution  system.  The  dras- 
tic reduction  in  railway  station  agents,  first  in 
passengers  in  the  1950s  and  1960,  and  then  in  freight 
during  the  1970s  undermined  the  viability  of  the 
Guide. 

Compiling  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Guide  was 
always  a major  task.  The  initial  work  of  setting  up 
the  Guide  after  the  fire  of  March  1893  was  very 
substantial  and  expensive.  From  this  period  until 
the  1920s,  the  expansion  of  settlement  meant  that 
the  gazetteer  section  had  to  be  revised  every  month. 
In  May  1909  the  editor  noted: 

304  additional  Post  Offices  opened  in  the 
past  six  months  and  probably  an  equal  num- 
ber of  railway  stations.  This  means  the  in- 
sertion of  an  average  of  four  new  places  each 
day.40 

At  the  heart  of  the  office  system  was  a very  large 
card  index  file  which  listed  places.  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  various  route  books  which  were  used 
to  link  the  lines  in  timetables  with  the  places  in  the 
gazetteer.  A large  portion  of  the  Canadian  Guide 
Collection  consists  of  supplementary  material  used 
in  compiling  and  revising  the  gazetteer  - maps,  post 
offices  lists  of  new  offices,  closures  and  name  chan- 
ges as  well  as  other  directories.41 

The  publishers  always  stressed  the  accuracy  of  the 
Guide,  which  was  achieved  by  very  careful  and 
meticulous  work  not  only  in  the  initial  handwritten 
entries,  but  in  type-setting,  proof-reading  and  final 
printing.  Training  a good  compiler  properly  took  an 
average  about  three  years  according  to  A.J.  Bums. 
President  of  the  National  Railway  Publication  Co.4 
Such  compilers  were  in  a practical  sense,  expert 


38  Canadian  Guide,  August  1893,  p.  xiv. 

39  See  the  cases  reported  in:  J.W.  Murray,  Further  Adventures  of  the  Great  Detective:  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  John  Wilson  Murray 
(Toronto:  Collins,  1980).  The  original  bode  was  published  in  London  in  1904. 

40  Canadian  Official  Railway  Guide,  May  1909,  p.  xiv. 

41  The  compilers  of  the  Guide  obviously  used  material  from  other  published  sources  and  were  also  able  to  sell  their  material  to 
others.  The  Minute  Book  (HI,  p.  3)  records  a meeting  in  May  1949  when: 

Correspondence  from  Heaton  Publishing  Co.  at  Toronto  was  reviewed  and  it  was  decided  to  permit  them  to  use  our  Publication 
in  compiling  their  "Heaton's  Handbook"  for  the  sum  of  $350.00  each  issue,  payable  in  advance. 

42  The  Official  Guide:  The  Railroad  Man’s  Bible  (1948),  p.  4.  XT  1 MS  A0131. 
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QARAROUSE,  M C*pe  Breton, 

N.8.,  ir ta  Sydney,  N.8.,  (23),  8 
to  Gakurouse  Darnchols,  Gull 
• Cove  and  8ydney,  T Govt.,  p.  194. 
0ADAR0U8E  BAIIACIIOI8, 

Cap*  Breton,  N.S.,  via  Sydney.  76 
OABAROUSE  LAKE.  Cape  Bre- 
ton, N.8.,  via  Sydney,  A '.S.  • 76 

OARRJOLA  ISLAND,  Vnncoaver, 

B.C.,  W.IL  65,  or  via  Nanaimo. 
•OADDOIfi,  Vercberes,  Qoe.,  W. 

R.  M 

G AD’>  HILL,  Perth,  Ont.,  O.T., 

8 from  Stratford  (6)  Nlthbarg, 
n*«pet*ad  and  Amulree  dally, 
p.  1«.  '•  23 

GAOBTOWN,  M Queen*.  N.B., 

W.B.  46,  or  Wellard  C.P.,  (27) 

8 tri-weekly  to  Welsford,  Mouth 
of  Nerepls  (44),  Narrows  (19), 

Uppw  Oagetown  (8)  and  White  • 

Ore  (It)]  P New  Drnniwlck, 
p.  m.  51 

Q AfflNfl,  Bonarontnre.Que.,  Maria, 

A.  k L.8.  * ’ i 73 

QAGHON,  Modawsska,  N.B.,  St. 

Hilaire,  Temlsc.,  p.  200.  • B5a 

QA  W8BOROUQH.  M Assfnlbol*, 

C.P.,  X Dom.,  T C.P.,  B Mer- 
chant*, 8 bl- weekly  to  Workman, 
Elmore  and  Wlnlaw  (33). 

O AIRLOCK  MOUNTAIN, Victoria, 

X.S., 

.GALBRAITH,  Addington,  Ont., 

B.  %t  q..  X Dora.  87 

GALBRAITH,  Lanark,  OnL,  AV 

mon/d,  O.P.,  8 bi-weekly  to 

MJddltrille  {9\i),  p.  50.  33,  47 

QALKHA,  Kootenay.  B.C.,  W.Il. 

M,  or  GoltUn,. O.P.,  8 weekly, 

X Dom.,  p.  60.  8 

OAIJfSBURG,  Peterboro,  Ont., 
GALBTTA.  Carleton.  Ont.,  G.T., 

• XCoa.,  TG.T.,p.  Ul.  11. 

GALIANO,  Vancouver,  B.O.,  via  • , 

. rWoNa. 

<XA  LLAOFIER.  Westmorland,  N.B^ 

I.O.,  X Can..  • 

■ GAIJ.A8  POINT,  Queen*,  P.E.L, 

•.  (f  0 Rameallffe),  via  Chariot* 

Wwn,  P.B.I.  B( 

OALUNGKRTOWN,  Stormont,  - 
OnL,  AulteviUc,  G.T.,  (4)  p.  30.  ’ 12 

'GALLOWAY-''  Kootenay,'  B.O., 

C. P.,  XDom;J‘  .*  *4 

GALSOX.'  Comptony  One.,  Sooit*-  ’ < 

lown.  C.P.,  (8),  8 bi-weekly  to 
Ooali(5tf).  ' B 

GAJ/irON.  Nlplaalnt,  Ont,  * I. 

•GALT  GOAL  MINES,  Asninl- 
, bota,  Dm  n more,  C.P.,  X Dom.  88,  40 


Page 

GALT,  M*  Waterloo,  OnL.  C.P., 

G.T.,  8 dally  to  Glen  Morris  (7), 

X Can.,  Dora.,  T C.P., 

O. N.W.,  P Doll,  B Commerce, 

Imperial,  Merchant*  of  Canada,  44,  22 
Toronto,  Sovereign,  p.  7866  24 

W.  C.  WblUker,  Agt.,  C.P.Ry. 

Livery  and  Hack,  John  E.  Keyes, 

Phone  223. 

H O T E L 8 approved  of  by  Commercial 
1 Traveller*  Association*. 

Imperial,  W.  8.  Thompson,  $l.6(j,  J. 

Grand,  O.  F.  Baker $2.00. 

GALWAY,  Albert,  N.B.,  Elgin, 

E.  A H.B.  I 

GAMBLE’S  CORNER,  Prlnoe, 

P. R.L,  Cape  lYaverte,  P.E.L,  I 
GAMKBRIDOE.  M*  Ontario,  Ont. 

C.N.O.,  G.T.,(Ry.  station  1 mL),T 
G.N.W.  C.N.,  p.  90. 

GANANOQUE,  M*  Leeds,  Ont 
- * W.R.  7,  18,  ]9d-e,  20,  221 


/.  Page 

OARNHAM,  Vancoover,  B.C.,  Ida  ' '' 
Victoria.  B.C.  40,91 

GARONNE,  Saskatchewan,  Duob 
Jjake,  C.P.,  8 weekly  to  Dom- 
remy  St.  Lonla.Batocba  and  Dock 
Lake.  I i 41 

GARRETTON,  Grenville,  Ont.,  13,  35 
via  Prescott,  Ont.  48.  47 

GARRISON  ROAD, ' Welland,  34,  31 
OnL,  lHa  Pori  Erie,  Ont  93 

GARRTOWEN,  Grey,  OnL,  via  " 
Otcrn  Sound  (10),  8 trl- weekly.  23,45 
GARBON.  Selkirk,  Man,  C.P.,  X 
Dom.  ' 

GARTHRY,  M Wolfe,  Qae.,  Q.O., 

T O.N.W.,  p.  BOO.  81 

GARTBBY  WEST,  Wolfe,  Qae., 

Q.C.  -81, 

•GARTMORB,  Man,  Marrjnett^  I' 


8 bi-weekly  to  Seeley's  Ray  (14 
trl-weekly  to  Wllstead  (4),  foo 
times  dally  to  Grand  Trank  Jn< 
(9MJ)  X Can,  T C.P,  G.N.W 
10  Merchants,  Toronto,  P Bel 
E.  R.  Chapman,  Agt,  Q.T.Ry 
p.  8526  . 

HOTELS  approved  of  byComme 
' Traveller*  Anaoclatlo 
International,  W.F.  Stevens,  $1.1 
American,  J.  W.  Church.  $1. 

GANANOQUE  JUNC.,  Leeda,  OnL 
O.T,  T.L,  PBell.  p.  60 

GANG  RANCH,  Cariboo,  B.C. 
Ashcroft,  C.P. 

GANGES  HARBOUR,  . Vancoo 
ver.  B.C. 

GAP  VIEW,  Assa.,  Forget,  C.P,  £ 
weekly  to  Alma  (6V^ ),  X Dom, 

GARDEN"  HILL,  Durham,  OnL 
O.T,  X Can,  T G.N.W,  p.  84. 

GARDEN  . ISLAND,  Froctenac 
Ont,  W.R.  19c,  or  via  Kingston 
(2)  T C.P,  G.N.W,  P Dell,  p. 
212. 

GARDEN  OF  EDEN,  Plcton,  N.8, 
New  Olasgoxr,  I.C,  (24)  p.250. 

GARDEN.  Algoma,  OnL,  C.P, 
W.R.  56a-o,  63b,  X Dom,  T O.P, 

v-j" 


MeDOUCALL 

LATHES 

Are  Standard  Lathes 

THE: R.  McDOUGALL  CO.i 

■ 1 I'M-: 

- SALT.^ONT.;  CANADA, 


OAUDENTON.  Provenetier,  Man., 
Dominion  CUy,  C.P,  X Dom, 
GARDEN VILLK,  Prince  Edward, 
Ont, Consecon,  C.O. 

GARDINER  MINES,  Cape  Breton, 
N.6,  r.  199.  ' 

GARDNER'S  CREEK,  St.  John, 
N.P,  St  Martin’t,  EftSLIL, 
p.  300.  ’ .-  ! 

GARDNER’S  INLET,  • Cariboo, 

B. C,  W.R.  60e. 

GARDNER’8  MIL!  <8,  Yarmouth, 
N.8,  Brazil  Lake, D.  A,  X Dom, 
GARFIELD,  Queens.  P.E.I,  v<a 
Charlottetown,  P.E.L,  p.  450. 
GARI/AND,  Kings,  N.8,  Berwick, 
D.A,  (5)  p.  100.  1 

GARLAND,  Chateanguay,  Qne, 
Aubrey, # O.T,  8 tri  weekly  to 
St.  Cbrysostome  (4),  p.  50. 
GARLAND,  Westbourne,  I Man, 
Can  Nor.,  X Dom.,  Can.  Nor., 
T C.P. 

GARNRAU,  L’Islet,  Qne,  St.  Jean 
Pprt  Joli, (19)  I.C.,  p.  450.  L * 
GARNEAU  JUNCT,  Que,  G.N., 

C. P,  X Can.,  Dom.]  T G.N.Wn 

C.P,  I ’ 

GARNET,  Haldlmand,  OnL,  G.T, 
p.  120.  ' -i  ' • w.  ’ 

GARNET,  SL  John,  N.B,  via  St. 
John,  N~B.,  (13)  p.  25. 


•fw  E0UUUHM  OFsiem.  etc.;  see  niut  win  rms; watei 
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.OALLAOHES,  W«*tmeri*nd~ 
Canaan,  CN  C8».  B 010 
•OALLAOHEP)  BIOCC.  Vamw. 
tonfl,  N.B..  T CN  limr  CAnaan) 
(•arloM)  frolsM  only,  wbian  muy 
bo  nwetvod  ooUest,  — - ^ 

wrvtee*  handled  b 
Oantra.  Monotonj 

■ OAIXANT,  BifTKBV.  Qoaj 

Via  FarttttiU*.  7 ml.  q SfllO 
OALLANT6.  M,  KOoi 

Via  Spruce  broal.  CN,  8 mta 
• GALLANT  aCTTLEMCNT.  W«L> 
J-Jand.  a*a*ac.  Cif  (10). 
OALLICHAN.  M.  AblUtbL  Qtfc. 

LaSarrc.  C.N.  ((O).  b %A 20« 
•OALLINCtRTOWN,  Storm  on  i. 

Obl.  in# lent*.  C.N.  (8).  S 17M« 
GALUVAN.  M.  Beet  . V CN 
^ only),  a 1007  B38 

GALLIX,  M.  Saguenay.  Qua, 

Via  Clarke  Cm.  (7).  ■ SS97 
GALLOWAY  M.  Kootenay.  B.CL 
y CP.  X tafcua,  »se&  ^ ^ 781 

•GALLOWAY.  Alta..  T CN  348 
■OALLUS  MILL,  Rjehmoad. 
Mckmaud,  CN  U).  *701^"  “■ 

C CP  (&_ 

, Waterloo.  OnL. 
cf  *ity  o/  Cambridge). 

— aCambrtdee*OatT). 

AM  IBTUiibbAL  patio 

qxr  (Cp  &aii)'  rrrmii 

LE  AN.  (CPHam....:::*"’8> 

X CN.  CP  to  Cambridge.  C ’ 

•OAMBIER  HARBOUR.  RT 

■ «7 17#’  * VU> 

OAMBO,J M.  Ndd 
CN  X CN . pop.  1087  »- 

■ OAMSO  SONO,  N0d  . S 

(TroUbt  only:  near  Oampo) 
•GAMEBRI  DCt,  Blmooe.  OnL. 
amemeu.  CN  <*l.  ■ 171*.  pop.  flfi 

GAMELIN,  Mi  (Be  da  MooUmI) 

Dim  lanh  P n 11  ■ - . ..  ri  ' * 


Q^IDEN  BAY.  " 

WA  178  (18)  or  'Via 
•w  (66).  B Sill  Ga®>iV 

GARDEN  COVE.  EM,  NTld. 

V«o  Goebut,  CN,  mu  p x*t 
oGARDEN  MEAD,  B«aX_  P 
Cw*«ao*j  CP  (ieTTor 
Dollara.  CP  (IS),  B 1868 
•GARDEN  hill.  Moil. 

Am  6*4.046 

Nortlmmbertaad, 

Dove  (10).  B 733° 

oGARDEN  ISLAND,  Piwataaaa. 

<teL.  Ktuemon.  CN.  CP  (X).  B«n* 

Of  to  KG.  rteeom 
B 642^  (Xajpotc.  CN  (23), 

• GARDEN  PLAIN.  Alta,  T OJf .. 

X to  Be* Da.  B 17^9  1 «S7 

• GARDEN  RIVER.  Algama.  0«L  °°7 

7 CP.  X < CP.  B 861.  pop.  186  * 662 

GARDENTON,  M.  Man-  4 CN. 

X ta  Emaraan  JaV..  B aai. 
pod.  104  ^ S1o 

°^"OENVALE.  M.(H.4#M«a, 
raal).  Qoa.  Su.  laia.  ON. 

CP  ( H).  B 788* 

CAarkO, 

S»: 

Obt^C»..CT.  *N  ,4).  * C». 

B 278° 

•GARDINER.  Ooo&roaa.  OaLj 
1 ON..  B 1244  003 

•oarwner  mine*. Capa 
'Gardner  mills,  tw- 


y CN  (aarload  freight  may  bo 

'fiSSSS’&KSS. 

aomepame).  (naarSuraa) 
CAHAHOOUt.  M.  Looom.  Od. 

CN.  WA  8*0  X CN.  CP, 

B Montreal  ToraoioDomtnlcn. 
lmp*rlal-Co«nm«ro«.  pop.  Hat  383 
OANOER.  M.  NtW, 

CN.  A IK  601.  776.  X CN. 

Air  Canada  B Montreal. 

Bwyal . Norm  Baoeia.  Imperial. 
Oammawa.  twp.  77  M.  C 373 

GANDER  BAY,  M.  NQ<L. 

Via  Gauder.  ds.  26  mla 
GANDER  BAY  SOUTH.  M.  tm*. 
Via  Oauder.  CN.  26  mla.  ^ 

ANDES,  M.  B.C» 

Darbcrm’.  W JT  161  (J). 

(X  CP  to  viatona).  B MontraJ. 
Impanal-Conmum.  pop.  440 
OANO  RANCH,  Cariboo,  B.C. 

b& e?5*  La*M' Bc  Ry  (^0)- 

gap.  Alta.,  y CP.  (aarload 
Botebt  only)  X to  Enttv  at 

GAKAHT7fe«U4oba«e.Qo*  01 

Ri.Cam fli*.  Q.C.  (12)  8 *468 

RC  n BGt^r 

(tralgbL  aannad*  only)  gg 


IB).  B 1042 

GAREIELD. Alta..Cremooa  no 
(6).  X vo  Camaln.  a 260 

• GARPIELD.  Qoepns.  r w j 

Barret.  CN  (2).  B 612 
•GARIBALDI,  B.C. 

y BO  By.  B 4133.  pop.882  Ml 
GARIBALDI  HIGHLANDS.  M 
B.C,OarttolAL  BO  By  (6)7 
0 lmpenal-Oocunaroa.  pop.  IBS 
•GARIN.  Bona  van  1 ore  Qua.. 
Bamaeemrure,  CN  (16).  B 1467°  * 

• garland  cnateaoiruay.  cw»  . 

Aukrev  O)  (8),  B 796 
garland,  m Man.  y r w 
X CJf  B *018  “ 1 

• GARLAND.  Klnffi  NK, 

Benrlct,  DA  (4) . B IBS* 

oQf  5 „D  mountain,  Aibem 

N.B  Retiuamae.  CX . (lf)^™ 
•GARNEAU.  Champlain.  Qua. 

CN  (CP  imrooD  point  only 

5"5n‘.*ir“ b’ 

■GARNEAU.  L*iaei  Qo*, 

(Bee  Hie  Pernmue fle L'laerri 
•GARNETT,  Bt  John.  N.B-  Vie 
SalaiJohu.  (18)  B 8*0® 

• GARNETT.  Haidlmand.  Om., 

HaermQU.  C.N..  M C..  (*) 
.Q4SHIIS  La  belie,  Qua.. 

Mout  Loaner.  C.P.  (T).  B 1669* 
GARNISH.  M.  NBd 

Via  Oma  Ban k.  W JL  686. 

*4  ml*.,  pop  600 
•Garrett,  oomox.  **.0^ 


Hi- 


<72 


• GARRINGTOH.  Alta.. 

CJ>.  06).  B 678 

•Garros.  Doreneatat.  ( 

Heruea.  Q.C.  (3).  a 807 

•Q***Zl  wi? 

OrmmeedaU.  CN  (64).  B 147 

• GARRY.  Man.  y CN  (oivm 

treiBh.  oni/Ttiar  £tt?No«£S 
G ARSON. 

tsarton  Khi.Cjf,  (H). 

CN  delivered  from 
Bodbory)  B T oron to- Dominion, 
lm pon  aJ-Oom mote.  pop.  8901 
•GARSON.  MaXL. 

*»  OarooD  Quarry) 

•“/SirlSrJIlfcS  557°"- 

“ta?"  m.  Mu 

j,Vr7S'CT’ti1-  “ m 

•GARTH,  Alt* 

ra)-  • 7w  c* 

Qw  y ocTx  £ ml^Woa# 
•oart^nd'W  es« 

<l9L  77*8 

Woytrarn)  (“*r 

• GASCOIGNE.  BaaX,  y CP  7A* 

GASCON*  if  Bon.ventura.Qi.  741 
* C.N..  X CJ?_  B 1687.  p.  818  4»7 

°**C°«*  OUEST  Bonavontwa^ 
Sw"434J®*4’  01  8 l4*7- 

OASKIERS.  NM.  FMKayrood 
CN.  48  mil,  pop.  S3* 

■ww&fi a®.**. 

B Canadlenne.  Toronto-Dmn- 
thhui.  pop,  I7JJI,  C 

BOTP3 

Baker's  Roaol.  a tnenoan  Plaa 

83.00  and  ud  Balmon  Flahlfif 
In  private  pooU.  /» 

w.  Annett.  Mangos.  ‘‘ 
oOASRE  COPPER  MINES 
TOWNSITE.  Qne.  caee  Mur-  --1- 
doobvtiie) 

C?^rC^MA8BOON.  M.  Omr 
E*L  Qne  . Okupt.  C.N.  (H). 

X SHivmd  from  Qaspe, 

B 892®.  pop.  *33  li1 

iQRIPIRSAU,  Kln*o  P^.L  V 
JDomiafue.  CN  (11).  B 612*  7* 

OASPEREAU  FORK*.  QuaenA 

siwt,WB'  C‘N"  c-p- (a)>  v 

OASPEREAU X.  Eon.  R.Su  ? 
Wal-HUi.  D A.  (3K).  B 1982*  -*r 
•GAS PE  WEST,  Oaspe  EA*.  Qua  , 
Goto*.  CX  (*  B 1l92r  * 

WTCMUl.  M Sudbury. OaL  - ' V 
(Bob  P.O.  or  Sudbury)  p.  8787  1 

•GATES.  LC.  <!  BC  By  M3 

• GATEWAY,  Nipimn*.  Ont 
pop'*flwo  BaBw  <1W)’  B 

•X?5X^AVLB  C <»  NavrraH) 
■GATINE.  Ana.  y 

(aarload  freight  only).”  

X to  Carbon  773 

GATINEAU.  M.  HoD,  Qua. 

CP,  X CP.  B Montreal. 

ProvinetaJ*.  Nova  Beoo*. 
pop.  Bt  At  I ^ 6 

GATINEAU  MILLS.  HolLOW- 
Galiueau.  CT.  (1)  , 

GATINEAU  POINT.  Hull. Q«,  -« 

(tea  Potnia  Qa  tinea  a) 


1977 


V The  gazetteer  section  expanded  very  substantially  in  the  early  twentieth  century  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Prairies.  Newfoundland  entries,  such  as  Gander,  were  added  in  1949.  In  1907  there  were  24  place 
names  before  the  Galt  entry.  By  1977  there  were  41  place  names  preceding  Galt.  Canadian  Guide 
Collection,  XTI  MS  AO 100-1 02. 
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geographers  though  they  had  no  specific  academic 
training  in  the  discipline. 

The  skills  of  compilation  and  the  experience  re- 
quired meant  that  in  nearly  a century  of  publishing 
the  Canadian  Guide  had  only  a few  editors/senior 
compilers.  H.O.  Wilson  was  the  first  compiler  of 
the  Guide  after  the  company  was  incorporated  in 
1891.  He  resigned  at  the  beginning  of  March  1893 
to  return  to  a "lucrative  position  in  the  CPR".  Alfred 
J.  Lindsay  succeeded  him  and  had  to  begin  much  of 


the  compilation  work  again  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
fire.  Lindsay  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  busi- 
ness until  at  least  World  War  I.  Most  of  the  later 
compilers  also  became  presidents  of  the  company 
and  served  for  long  periods:  S.W.  Tench  (1906- 
1956;  president,  1941-1956),  W.F.  Millington; 
(1926-1977  president,  1956-1977  (and  as  Associate 
Editor  until  1991)  and  Stan  C.  Newey  (1952-1991; 
president,  1977-1991). 
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3.  The  Business: 

The  International  Railway 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  1891-1978 


For  most  of  the  first  two  and  a half  decades  of  the 
history  of  the  Canadian  Guide,  its  publication  was 
generally  a sideline  to  other  activities.  The  first 
issue  of  the  Guide  was  published  by  M.  Longmoore 
& Co.  of  Montreal.  When  the  International  Railway 
Guide  appeared  in  January  1866  it  was  published  by 
the  Montreal  Printing  & Publishing  Co.  on  behalf  of 
the  new  owners  who  were  all  officials  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  William  Wainright  was  General 
Passenger  Agent  of  the  GTR,  John  Taylor  was 
General  Storekeeper  and  Purchasing  Agent  and 
H.K.  Ritchie  was  the  Stationery  Agent.  For  much 
of  the  early  period  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  through 
its  advertising  tended  to  dominate  many  aspects  of 
the  publication. 

In  1869  the  Guide  was  acquired  by  the  Chisholm 
Brothers,  a Montreal  publishing  and  railway  news 
distributing  business.  An  editorial  in  the  June  issue 
explained  a new  policy: 

Having  recently  purchased  the  International 
Railway  Guide,  the  publishers  have  deter- 
mine to  issue  it  in  a new  and  improved  form 
and  to  secure  for  it  a wider  field  of  usefulness 
than  it  has  hitherto  occupied,  by  making  as 
its  title  indicate  a General  Railway  and 
Steam  Navigation  Guide  for  Canada  and  ad- 
joining States  of  the  Union. 

The  new  publisher  went  on  to  stress  the  accuracy 
and  continuity  of  the  Guide: 

All  Time-Tables  are  carefully  compiled  from 
the  Official  Tables  of  the  different  com- 
panies, by  the  same  gentleman  who  has 
heretofor  edited  the  work... 


When  Chisholm  Co.  ceased  to  operate  the  news 
franchise,  C.R.  Chisholm  carried  on  the  Guide  as  a 
personal  venture  until  February  1888.  At  this  time 
the  business  was  purchased  by  A.B.  Chaffee,  who 
for  the  next  53  years  was  a leading  figure  in  the 
Guide. 

Azro  Buck  Chaffee  was  bom  in  Bedford,  Quebec 
on  May  12, 1861.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Vermont-Eastern  Townships  elite.  Chaffee  was 
educated  in  Montreal  and  first  developed  an 
entrepreneurial  flair  for  publishing  while  a student 
at  McGill  University.  He  revived  the  McGill 
University  Gazette  and  privately  compiled  and  pub- 
lished the  first  McGill  Students  Song  Book  in  1879. 

Chaffee’s  connection  with  the  railway  industry 
also  began  as  a student,  when  he  worked  during  the 
summers  in  the  audit  office  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway.  In  1880  he  entered  the  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  railway  and  three  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  city  passenger  agent  in  Montreal.  As  a 
means  of  stimulating  passenger  traffic,  he 
developed  the  idea  of  organizing  concerts  in 
Montreal  and  for  two  seasons  operated  a concert 
bureau  as  an  adjunct  to  his  usual  activities.  The 
promotion  had  some  success: 

For  the  winter  carnival  of  1883-84,  Mr.  Chaf- 
fee in  association  with  John  H.  Gould  of  New 
York  published  an  issue  of  50,000  illustrated 
programs  for  distribution  by  the  railroads 
which  brought  thousands  of  visitors  from 
New  England  and  New  York.43 

Chaffee  was  appointed  Montreal  city  passenger 
agent  in  1887  when  the  South  Eastern  Railway  was 


43  Montreal  Gazette  21  April  1941.  Obituary  of  A.B.  Chaffee.  Chaffee  Scrapbook  in  the  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS 
A0128. 
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acquired  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  His  or- 
ganization of  the  Montreal  ticket  office  provided 
some  of  the  foundations  for  the  late  development  of 
the  Guide.  As  he  remarked  in  1934: 

I aimed  to  have  the  best-posted  office  in 
Canada  regarding  the  geography  of  Canada 
and  its  transportation  facilities  for  travellers, 
shippers,  and  the  newly -arriving  immigrants. 

In  those  days  the  country  was  growing  rapid- 
ly and  towns  were  created  almost  overnight, 
as  well  as  new  post  offices.  It  was  quite  a 
task  to  keep  up  with  the  country’s  progress. 

At  that  time  I had  in  my  employ  a very  clever 
young  Englishman,  a Liverpool  Blue  Coat 
School  graduate,  who  conceived,  for  our  of- 
fice use,  a written  index  of  all  places  in 
Canada.  In  it  was  shown  the  means  of  access 
or  nearest  communicating  point,  and  new 
places  were  added  as  created.44 

In  early  1888  Chaffee  was  introduced  to  C.R. 
Chisholm,  publisher  of  the  Guide , by  William  Wain- 
right,  one  of  the  founders  and,  by  then,  Assistant 
General  Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Chaffee, 
with  the  support  of  his  father,  decided  to  buy  the 
goodwill  and  business  of  the  Guide  and  formed  the 
International  Railway  Publishing  Company  to  or- 
ganize the  business. 

The  early  1890s  were  a particularly  active  period 
for  Chaffee.  In  April  1891  the  International  Rail- 
way Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  was  formally  incorporated 
under  a federal  charter  and  three  months  later  Chaf- 
fee resigned  from  the  CPR  to  become  full-time 
publisher  of  the  Guide.  The  application  for  the 
charter  was  made  in  the  names  of  five  men: 

• Azro  Buck  Chaffee,  Railway  Director 
(father  of  A.B.  Chaffee). 

• Tristram  Allan  MacKinnon,  Railway 
Manager  (of  the  Concord  & Montreal  Rail- 
way, Concord,  N.H.). 


• George  Green  Foster,  Advocate,  Montreal. 

• George  BeE  Reeve,  Railway  Traffic 
Manager  (Chicago  & Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, Chicago). 

• Charles  Benjamin  Hibbard,  Railway  Pas- 
senger Agent  (Minneapolis  St.  Paul  & Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Railway,  Minneapolis). 

The  venture  was  well  supported  in  the  Montreal 
press,  where  Chaffee  was  described  as:  "...one  of 
the  best  and  most  obliging  city  passenger  men 
during  the  past  ten  years...",  who  was  to  become 
publisher,"...  of  what  promises  to  be  a veritable 
Canadian  Brandshaw..."  One  report  concluded: 

With  Mr.  Chaffee’s  energy  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  railway  and  travelling 
public,  the  publication  will  undoubtedly 
have  a large  and  profitable  patronage 
throughout  Canada  4 

On  the  evening  of  27  March  1893  the  Herald 
budding,  in  which  the  company  had  its  offices,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Everything  but  the  safe 
and  its  contents  was  lost.  Chaffee,  however,  was  not 
daunted  by  the  loss  and  used  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  refashion  the  Guide  with  the  introduction  of  a 
comprehensive  gazetteer.  Publication  was  resumed 
with  the  July  issue;  only  the  May  and  June  numbers 
did  not  appear. 

During  the  mid  1890s  Chaffee  made  some 
strategic  acquisitions  for  the  Guide.  The  All  Round 
Route  and  Panoramic  Guide  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
acquired  from  the  Canada  News  Company  in  1896 
and  was  published  until  the  early  1920s.  In  the 
foUowing  year  one  of  the  Guide’s  serious  com- 
petitors, Battersby’s  Dominion  Pocket  Railway  and 
Traveller’s  Guide  (first  published  in  1876)  was  ac- 
quired. 


44  The  Oldest  Guide  in  America:  Its  History  for  66  Years.  A pamphlet  published  on  May  12th  1934,  the  occasion  of  A.B. 
Chaffee’s  73rd  birthday.  Chaffee  Scrapbook  in  the  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS  A0128. 

45  The  quotation  was  from  the  Montreal  Daily  Star  Z1  June  1891.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  pamphlet:  ‘Retrospect  of  the 
International  Railway  Guide'  March  1894.  Chaffee  Scrapbook  in  the  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS  A0128. 

The  Guide,  at  least  before  World  War  I,  had  connections  with  Bradshaw.  The  title  page  noted  its  European  agents  as: 
Bradshaw’s  Guide  Office,  London  and  Manchester. 
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Intricate  publications  like  the  Guide,  which  ap- 
peared on  a precise  schedule  depended  on  quality 
printers.  From  an  early  stage  there  had  been  a close 
relationship  between  publisher  and  printer.  The 
Montreal  Herald  printed  the  Guide  until  the  fire  and 
Chaffee’s  association  with  the  Perrault  Printing 
Company  led  to  this  company  becoming  the  printer 
for  the  next  decade.  Chaffee  established  the  Beaver 
Hall  Press  in  1903  when,  after  a decade  of  move- 
ment in  and  out  of  offices  in  downtown  Montreal, 
the  International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  finally 
settled  in  Beaver  Hall  Hill.  The  new  press  not  only 
composed  and  printed  the  Guide  and  associated 
publications  but  printed  railway  tickets  and  under- 
took general  jobbing  work.  The  integration  of  the 
press  provided  some  diversification  of  the  business. 

The  surviving  business  records  suggest  that  even 
when  firmly  established,  competition  was  always 
fierce.  A customs  duty  of  35  percent  levied  on 
foreign  railway  guides,  limited  the  competition  of 
American  guides.46  Chaffee  was  always  an  active 
promoter  of  the  Guide , indeed  for  most  of  the  time 
he  derived  some  of  his  income  from  a commission 
on  sales.  As  early  as  March  1894  he  published  a 9 
page  small-format  brochure  explaining  the  history 
of  the  Guide  and  including  several  letters  from  rail- 
way officials  endorsing  its  value.  The  General  Traf- 
fic Manager  of  the  CPR,  George  Olds,  wrote: 

Having  looked  very  carefully  over  your  pub- 
lication I desire  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
very  complete  and  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  your  work  is  done.  I regard  it  as  the 
most  reliable  and  careful  work  of  the  kind  I 
have  any  knowledge  of  and  one  that  wiil  be 
indispensable  to  those  engaged  in  commer- 
cial and  transportation  work  in  the  Dominion 
and  the  adjoining  United  States.47 


This  type  of  testimonial  for  the  Guide  was  fre- 
quently used  in  circular  letters  to  every  station  agent. 
Even  as  late  as  1903,  the  remarks  of  George  Olds 
were  still  being  used  in  a letter  to  all  CPR  agents. 
The  importance  of  hotels  as  of  source  of  subscrip- 
tions and  paid  advertising  was  emphasized  in  a 
special  brochure  directed  to  hotel  proprietors: 

If  there  is  any  one  man  more  than  another 
who  should  know  everything,  it  is  the  hotel 
clerk,  or  the  man  behind  the  desk.  Regard- 
less of  the  character  of  the  information 
desired,  recourse  is  at  once  had  to  the  clerk, 
and  to  answer  all  the  questions  propounded, 
he  must  be  a Gazetteer,  a Directory,  a Rail- 
way Guide,  a Post  Office  Guide  etc.,  all 
combined.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  at  the  hotel  desk  pertain  to  travel, 
such  as  trains,  places,  distances,  post  offices, 
banks  etc.,  and  there  is  no  other  one  book 
which  will  enable  you  to  answer  more  of 
these  questions  than  the  International  Rail- 
way Guide  and  Dominion  Gazetteer  48 

Chaffee  did  not  believe  in  any  false  modesty  about 
his  publication.  In  the  editorial  of  May  1909  ex- 
plaining the  change  of  name,  it  was  boldly 
proclaimed: 

There  is  room  for  but  one  publication  of  the 
character  and  scope  of  THE  CANADIAN 
OFFICIAL  RAILWAY  GUIDE,  and  we  fail 
to  find  any  other  expression  that  covers  the 
sentiment  we  feel  except  the  present-day 
term  "WE  ARE  IT".49 

In  later  years  Chaffee  capitalized  on  the  longevity 
of  the  publication  and  his  long  association  with  the 
firm.  A 1934  pamphlet  issued  to  coincide  with 
Chaffee’s  birthday.  May  12th,  noted  that  the  publi- 
cation was  the  oldest  guide  in  America  with  a con- 


46  The  US  Official  Railway  Guide  was  allowed  in  duty  free  to  specified  users  since  it  was  so  important  for  operational  purposes. 
The  later  full  title  of  the  Official  Guide:  "Official  Guide  of  the  Railways  and  Steam  Navigation  Lines  of  the  United  States,  Porto 
Rico,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba"  showed  the  comprehensive  scope  of  this  publication.  In  the  August  1935  issue,  90  pages  or 
about  6 percent  of  its  total  length  was  devoted  to  Canadian  railway  systems.  The  subscription  rate  was  $18.00  annually,  more 
than  three  times  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  Guide.  Given  the  comprehensive  coverage  of  Canadian  lines  in  the  Official  Guide,  it  is 
unlikely  that  many  Canadian  Guides  were  sold  in  the  United  States. 

47  "Retrospect  of  the  International  Railway  Guide"  1894,  p.  4.  Chaffee  Scrapbook  in  the  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS 
A0128. 

48  Undated  pamphlet  in  Chaffee  Scrapbook,  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS  A0128. 

49  Canadian  Guide,  May  1909,  p.  xiv. 
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VI  The  office  of  the  International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  at  54  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  c.  1910. 
The  inner  door  led  to  the  Beaver  Hall  Press.  While  none  of  the  six  men  are  named,  it  is  possible  that  S.W 
Tench  is  shown  seated  left  andAB.  Chaffee  ( with  hat)  is  standing  on  the  right.  Canadian  Guide  Collection, 
XT  1 MS  A0116. 
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tinuous  history  of  68  years.  Chaffee’s  fiftieth  an- 
niversary as  publisher  of  the  Guide  was  widely 
noted  especially  in  the  trade  press.50 

While  Chaffee  was  always  an  entrepreneur  and  an 
energizer  in  die  company,  the  optimism  conveyed 
in  contemporary  Guides  and  the  glowing  sense  of 
development  portrayed  in  his  later  pamphlets  is  not 
sustained  by  the  terse  statements  in  the  Minute 
Book.  The  hopes  of  a "large  and  profitable 
patronage  throughout  Canada"  suggested  by  the 
Montreal  Daily  Star  in  1891  were  always  elusive. 

A Board  meeting  immediately  after  the  fire: 

...  found  that  the  Company’s  affairs  are  such 
that  the  total  outside  indebtedness  is  about 
$8,290  and  to  A.B.  Chaffee  $8,787.13  and 
with  the  amount  likely  to  be  received  from 
the  Insurance  Policy  (8,500),  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  continue  the  business  unless 
some  arrangement  can  be  made  with  A.B. 
Chaffee  to  so  reduce  the  amount  of  his  claim 
against  the  Company  as  to  admit  of  the  busi- 
ness being  carried  on.  Mr.  Chaffee  being 
agreeable  to  make  a reduction  of  his  claim 
(to  $5,000)  the  company  is  therefore  in  a 
position  to  continue  in  business.51 

Various  "arrangements"  made  with  Mr.  Chaffee 
were  a common  feature  of  Board  minutes  over  the 
next  40  years.  The  business  affairs  remained 
troubled  after  the  fire  and  had  to  be  administered  by 
a Liquidator  appointed  in  June  1894.  In  late  1895 
the  Phelan  brothers  of  Canada  News  Company  be- 
came associated  with  the  business.  The  purchase  of 
the  goodwill  of  th q All  Round  Route  Guide  was  paid 
by  an  issue  of  $ 10,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Publishing  Company.52  At  this  time 
the  Guide  was  moved  to  the  same  building  as  that 


occupied  by  the  Canada  Railway  News.  The  direct 
association  with  the  Phelans  came  to  an  end  with 
their  resignation  in  November  1899  and  the  Guide 
was  moved  off  to  other  premises.53  Mr.  R.A.E. 
Kennedy  of  Hamilton  became  a saviour  of  the  busi- 
ness at  this  time  and  he  remained  as  an  investor  for 
a few  years. 

Even  in  the  boom  years  of  Canadian  railway  con- 
struction and  settlement  expansion,  the  finances  of 
the  company  were  shaky.  On  1 November  1907  the 
management  of  the  business  was  transferred  to  trus- 
tees, Mackintosh  & Hyde,  at  fee  of  $125.00  per 
month.  Chaffee  was  to  "...continue  as  President  but 
was  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  management  of  the 
business"  54  By  1909,  an  Executive  Committee  was 
formed  and  this  met  weekly  to  supervise  the  details 
of  management  In  the  following  year  the  railway 
ticket  department  was  sold  to  Southams  and  the 
monies  were  used  to  pay  off  the  creditors,  especially 
the  Sovereign  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Montreal  who 
only  received  30  cents  on  the  dollar. 

In  July  1912  it  was  "resolved  to  wage  a strenuous 
advertising  campaign"  resolved  to  wage  a strenuous 
advertising  revenue.55  The  Minutes  of  this  period 
provide  the  only  surviving  record  of  subscriptions 
to  the  Guide.  For  the  year  ending  30  June  1911, 
there  were  3,376  subscriptions  and  by  the  same  time 
in  1912  there  were  4,356  subscriptions  56  It  was 
hoped  at  this  time  to  raise  the  number  to  5,000  but  a 
net  increase  of  only  156  was  recorded  by  30  June 
19 13. 57  Inevitably  many  of  the  subscribers  were  in 
arrears  with  their  payments. 

While  Chaffee’s  "arrangements"  continued  to  be 
a drain  on  the  company’s  resources,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  appointing  Stanley  William  Tench,  a man 
who  became  a key  figure  in  the  survival  of  the 


50  See  for  example:  Printing  Review  of  Canada  14(1)  1938,  p.  9. 

5 1 International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  Minute  Book  l,  p.  18.  Meeting  of  3 1 March  1 893.  Canadian  Guide  Collection,  XT  1 
MS  A0129. 

52  Minute  Book  1, 18  December  1895,  p.  28. 

53  T.F.  and  F.E.  Phelan  were  owners  of  the  Canada  Railway  News,  a Montreal  business  with  an  exclusive  news  distribution 
franchise  on  the  GTR.  They  continued  to  have  an  association  with  the  International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  until  it  was 
reorganized  in  1927. 

54  Minute  Bookl,p.  68. 

55  Minute Bookl,  p.  112. 

56  Minute  Bookl,p.  115. 

57  Minute  Bookl,  p.  127. 
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business.  Chaffee  later  explained  the  circumstances 
of  Tench’s  joining  the  firm: 

On  a Sunday  in  August  1906, 1 went  to  the 
office  to  look  up  some  old  correspondence 
with  a New  England  railway  and  in  the  ver- 
tical fyle  I ran  across  a beautifully  hand- writ- 
ten letter  of  a leading  Toronto  manufacturing 
firm,  which  showed  an  appreciation  of  the 
Guide  as  then  issued,  by  one  who  admitted  it 
was  most  useful  to  him  in  the  position  he 
occupied  in  the  shipping  department  of  die 
firm.  The  letter  had  been  fyled  in  my  ab- 
sence by  those  in  charge,  possibly  thinking  it 
a reflection  on  their  work.  As  it  made  sug- 
gestions of  improvement  to  the  Gazetteer, 
the  letter  appealed  to  me  and  I immediately 
wrote  the  writer,  Mr.  S.W.  Tench,  and  ar- 
ranged an  appointment  here.  We  met  a few 
days  afterwards,  and  after  a 40  minute  inter- 
view, I outlined  a proposal  which  was  invit- 
ing to  him  and  he  entered  his  duties  here  the 
following  month  and  today  is  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Company.  The  up-to-date 
details  of  the  Gazetteer  and  its  accuracy  are 
due  to  his  careful  compilation.58 

S.W.  Tench  bom  at  Sharon,  near  Newmarket, 
Ontario  in  1879,  joined  the  International  Railway 
Publishing  Co.  in  1906  and  remained  with  the  busi- 
ness until  his  death  fifty  years  later.  While  his 
"intense  interest  in  Canadian  geography"  clearly 
fitted  him  for  working  as  a compiler  and  later  editor, 
his  "keen  business  sense"  soon  made  him  a key 
figure  in  the  management  of  the  firm.59  By  1909  he 
was  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Publications.  Outside  the  business 
he  seemed  to  develop  a prowess  at  curling,  being 
known  as  "Skip"  Tench  in  the  Montreal  area.60 

At  the  time  of  the  reincorporation  of  the  firm  in 
1927  Tench  made  a pencilled  note  on  the  final  page 
of  the  Minute  Book: 


Co.  almost  broke  owing  to  indebtedness  of 
President  No  formal  meetings  were  held 
until  1927  and  when  new  Co.  was  formed 
this  old  Co.  was  taken  over  by  all 
shareholders  handing  their  shares  to  the 
President  and  all  waiving  notice  and  agree- 
ing to  sale.61 

The  agreement  of  the  shareholders,  particularly 
the  Phelans  and  Canada  News  Co.,  was  perhaps  the 
last  time  that  Montreal  businessmen  supported 
Chaffee’s  apparently  extravagant  ways. 

New  Letters  Patent  were  granted  under  Quebec 
Companies  legislation  to  the  International  Railway 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  on  7 May  1927.  The  capital  was 
200,  8 percent  preference  shares  of  $100.00  each 
and  2,000  common  shares  without  nominal  value. 
The  total  number  of  shareholders  was  limited  to  20. 
A deed  of  agreement  with  the  old  1891  company  to 
purchase  the  shares  was  signed  in  June  and  Chaffee 
was  back  as  President  once  again.62  By  November 
1928,  S.W.  Tench  had  acquired  most  of  the  shares 
and  had  insisted  on  a new  contract  with  Chaffee. 

The  contract  specified  that  Chaffee  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  a commission  of  35  percent  on  the 
total  continuous  contracts  over  $15,000  generated 
by  his  efforts  and,  in  addition  would  receive  a salary 
of  $100.00  per  week.  Any  indebtedness  over 
$800.00  would,  however,  lead  automatically  to  a 
withholding  of  a portion  of  the  salary.  The  contract 
also  specified: 

8(a)He  will  at  all  times  legally  cooperate 
with  his  co-directors  to  advance  and  further 
develop  the  best  interests  of  the  Company 
and  more  specially  with  the  General 
Manager  thereof; 

(b)He  recognizes  and  will  at  all  times  recog- 
nize Stanley  W.  Tench,  the  General  Manager 
and  managing  director  of  the  Company  as  its 
chief  executive  officer  insofar  as  the  Com- 


58  The  Oldest  Guide  in  America:  Its  History  for  66  years  (1934).  Chaffee  Scrapbook,  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS  A0128. 

59  The  phrases  are  from  the  memorial  published  in  the  July  1956  issue  of  the  Guide.  See  also  Minute  Book  m,  p.  31. 

60  A few  newspaper  clippings  from  the  Montreal  Gazetteer  in  1924/25  illustrate  the  curling  activities.  Tench  appeared  to  use  some 
of  the  business  diaries  as  a scrapbook.  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS  A01 16,  Box  1. 

61  Minute  Bookl,p.  201. 

62  Minute  Book  II,  pp.  34-37. 
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VII  The  creator  of  the  Guide  - AM.  Chaffee  and  the  man  who  sustained  the  Company  - S.W.  Tench. 
Canadian  Guide  Collection. 
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Table  2:  Core  Business  Revenue  of  the  International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd  1929-30  ($) 


CNR1 

CPR 1 

Total 

2 

Subscriptions  to  ‘ Guide 

2,835 

2,910 

5,745 

Schedules,  lists  of  officials  etc. 

3900 

2,580 

6,480 

Display  advertising 

2,600 

1,760 

4,360 

Total 

9,335 

7,250 

16,585 

Notes 

1 Includes  railways  and  telegraphs,  steamships  and  hotels. 

2 Estimated  from  mn umber  of  subscriptions:  CPR  - 582  and  CNR  - 567  at  $5.00  per  copy 

Source:  compiled  from  table  inserted  in  Minute  Book  II,  p.  180. 


pany  itself  and  its  shareholders  are  con- 
cerned;63 

Tench’s  experience  with  the  loose  management  of 
the  old  company  was  reflected  in  structure  of  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  with  Chaffee  and  in  the 
very  careful  wording  of  the  minutes  recorded  at  all 
the  Board  meetings. 

By  the  late  1920s  the  company  was  a mature 
operation  serving  a mature  industry.  The  frenetic 
pace  of  expanding  the  gazetteer  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  new  settlements  had  slowed  down  after 
1920  and  railway  services  were  starting  to  be 
trimmed  as  road  competition  affected  the  electric 
interurban  lines  and  a few  steam  branches.  In  late 

1929  the  Beaver  Hall  Press  employed  11  in  the 
printing  department  and  the  office  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Publishing  Co.  probably  had  another 
five  employees.  An  appraisal  of  the  plant  in  April 

1930  valued  the  equipment  of  the  business  at  1 100 
Beaver  Hall  Hill  to  include  depreciation,  at 
$24,380.05.64  The  core  of  the  business  revenue  was 
provided  by  the  subscriptions  and  advertising  of 


Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  (Table  2). 
Perhaps  another  $4,000  - $5,000  was  received  from 
other  subscriptions,  steamship  schedules  and  hotel 
advertising.  In  the  absence  of  full  company  ac- 
counts, it  is  impossible  to  determine  to  total  sales  of 
the  firm  at  this  time,  which  also  included  the  Beaver 
Hall  Press. 

The  Depression  had  an  immediate  effect  on  rail- 
way revenues  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Guide.  Canadian  Pacific,  which  had  582 
subscriptions  in  1929-30,  reduced  these  to  507  in 
1931,  400  in  1932  and  only  206  in  1933.65  There 
were  similar  reductions  by  other  companies  during 
this  period.  The  International  Railway  Publishing 
Co.  could  only  trim  its  costs  and  wait  for  some 
improvements  in  business  conditions.  Subscription 
prices  remained  very  stable,  between  the  wars  rising 
only  form  $5.00  annually  in  1920  to  $6.00  by  1938. 

Chaffee  remained  as  President  until  his  death  in 
April  1941.  His  long  association  with  the  business 
was  recognized  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
acquisition  of  the  Guide  in  1938  and  in  various 


63  Minute  Book,  n,  pp.  58-61,  "Memorandum  of  Agreement  signed  between  the  Company  and  A.B.  Chaffee,  President,"  30 
November  1928. 

Weekly  salary  levels  at  this  time  (1928-29)  ranged  from  $100.00  for  A.B.  Chaffee  to  $10.00  for  Jos.  Bourassa  in  the  print  shop. 
Bourassa  was  probably  an  apprentice.  Senior  men  in  the  print  shop  were  receiving  $38.00  per  week.  S.W.  Tench  as  General 
Manager  drew  a weekly  salary  of  $60.00. 

64  See  Plant  Appraisal  1930,  Canadian  Guide  Collection  XT  1 MS  A0129.  The  appraisal  of  the  plant  was  prompted  by  a small  fire 
on  Christmas  Eve  1929  noted  in  Minute  Book  IX,  p.  77. 

65  Minute  Book,  D,  p.  180. 
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obituaries.  The  Montreal  Star  described  him  as  the 
"Dean  of  Beaver  Hill  businessmen",  who  was  well 
known  in  railway  transportation  circles  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  die  Montreal  Board  of  Trade.66  A 
note  in  a Gananoque  paper  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  a prominent  member  of  the  summer  colony  in 
the  Thousand  Islands  and  had  been  a former  owner 
of  Stave  Island.  During  the  1930s  he  had  acquired 
a large  residence  at  Apalachicola  in  Florida  (on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Gulf). 

The  accession  of  S.W.  Tench  to  the  presidency  of 
the  company  was  merely  a change  of  tide,  since  he 
had  been  owner  of  the  business  since  1928  and  had 
been  general  manager  for  much  longer.  While  in  his 
earlier  years  he  had  been  challenged  by  growth,  in 
the  years  as  President  he  had  to  maintain  the  firm 
during  the  slow  decline  of  the  railways.  The  decline 
of  business  was  reflected  in  the  reduction  of  sub- 
scriptions and  advertising  by  Canadian  National  and 
Canadian  Pacific.  A review  of  their  business  with 
the  Guide  in  1945  showed  that  the  approximately 
$16,585  value  of  business  in  1929-30  (Table  2)  had 
declined  to  only  $9,012  by  early  1945. 67  While 
there  was  some  improvement  after  the  war  and  the 
growth  of  new  revenue  from  airline  advertising,  the 
business  activity  of  the  Guide  was  stable.  Rising 
costs  forced  an  increase  in  the  annual  subscription 
rate  from  $6.00  pre  war  to  $10.00  in  1947  and  to 
$12,00  in  1952.  The  limitations  of  the  railway 
market  and  revenue  generating  capabilities  of  the 
Guide  left  few  opportunities  for  innovation  during 
Tench’s  period  as  President. 

W.F.  Millington  (bom  1910)  succeeded  Tench  as 
President  after  his  death  in  1956.  Millington  had 
joined  the  firm  in  1926,  became  a director  in  1934 
and  was  editor  in  1941.  He  had  the  most  difficult 
task  of  any  of  the  previous  chief  executive  officers 
in  having  to  superintend  operations  during  a period 
of  rapid  change  which  eroded  the  core  of  the  firm’s 
business. 


The  regular  reports  of  the  directors’  meetings 
began  to  record  a slow  but  steady  net  loss  of  sub- 
scriptions. In  a review  of  the  business  of  1960  it  was 
noted: 

The  number  of  actual  subscriptions,  how- 
ever, showed  a gradual  decline  throughout 
the  year.  This  was  due  to  some  extent  to 
spending  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  rail- 
roads and  various  governments,  both  large 
customers.  It  must  be  assumed,  however, 
that  some  of  the  subscription  loss,  in  the  case 
of  other  customers,  was  due  to  a change  in 
shipping  habits.  With  this  in  mind  some 
consideration  must  be  given  to  highway 
transport  information  in  the  Guide  and  pos- 
sibly a new  publication  name  to  broaden  its 
scope69 

The  title  was  changed  in  1964  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  gazetteer  to  shippers,  and  some  efforts 
were  made  to  include  highway  transport  details  such 
as  piggyback  terminals.  Highway  transport,  in  con- 
trast to  the  railway,  was  highly  decentralized  in 
management  and  operations  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  incorporate  new  types  of  information  into  the 
traditional  format  of  the  Guide.  Other  changes  in 
transport  and  communication  continued  to  erode  the 
subscription  list  In  noting  more  cancellations  in 
1976  the  directors  commented: 

Quite  a number  of  these  cancellations  were 
due  to  the  closing  of  Eaton’s  various  mail 
order  operations  which  had  been  substantial 
users  of  the  Guide.70 

Financial  pressures  on  the  International  Railway 
Publishing  company  came  not  only  from  declining 
subscriptions  and  sales  but  also  from  rising  costs. 
These  became  more  apparent  by  the  mid  1950s.  In 
1956  the  company  was,  "experiencing  ever  increas- 
ing operating  costs  averaging  about  5 percent  an- 
nually".71 The  introduction  of  a staff  medical  plan 
and  weekly  income  benefits  in  1963  contributed  to 


66  Montreal  Star  21  April  1941  in  Chaffee  Scrapbook,  Canadian  Guide  Collection,  XT  1 MS  A0128. 

67  Calculated  from  Minute  Book  II,  p.  180. 

68  Minute  Book  JJ,p.  197  and  Minute  Book  IE,  p.  20. 

69  Minute  Book  JR,  August  1961,  p.  53. 

70  Minute  Book  IE,  p.  142. 

7 1 Minute  Book,  IE,  p.  32. 
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VIII  Advertisement  in  May  1938  issue.  Railway  company  advertising  was  always  a major  source  of 
revenue.  The  variety  and  content  of  the  advertising  in  the  Guide  has  much  historical  interest.  Canadian 
Guide  Collection  XT1  MS  A0130. 
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72 

rising  expenses.  Costs  rose  more  sharply  with 
inflation  in  the  early  1970s.  A 30  percent  increase 
in  wage  rates  for  printers  in  October  1971  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  delicate  finances.73  Postal  char- 
ges also  began  to  rise  and  Second  Class  mailing 
privileges  were  ended  in  1969.  Mail  strikes  also 
upset  the  regular  delivery  of  the  monthly  Guide  to 
subscribers.74 

The  age  of  the  business  also  contributed  to  operat- 
ing problems.  By  the  mid  1950s  the  printing  press, 
probably  bought  in  1913,  was  obsolete.  The 
manually-fed  Michele  Press  was  very  slow  and  re- 
quired overtime  work  to  maintain  publication 
schedules.75  A new  off-set  press  was  installed  in 
November  1962.  The  "heavy  costs  of  revision  due 
to  constantly  changing  transportation  conditions" 
noted  at  this  time,  added  to  the  expenses  of  typeset- 
ting.76 As  the  machinery  aged,  so  did  the 
workforce.  In  1963  it  was  noted  that;  "The  staff, 
mostly  composed  of  employees  of  long  standing..." 
was  to  be  thanked  for  its  loyal  and  efficient  service 
during  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Antonio  Toudelle 
retired  from  the  composing  room  at  this  time  "...after 
42  years  of  faithful  service".77 

In  a rapidly  changing  market  the  firm  had  only 
limited  ways  in  which  it  could  respond.  The  prin- 
cipal way  was  to  raise  subscription  rates.  The 
$12.00  annual  subscription  set  in  1952  was  raised  to 
$15.00  in  1959  and  to  $18.00  in  1966.  Two  year 
later  it  was  increased  to  $21.00  and  in  1971  to 
$25.00.  By  1973  the  rate  had  to  be  raised  again  to 
$28.00.  Such  increases  barely  covered  rising  ex- 
penses and  declining  numbers  of  subscriptions. 

By  the  mid  1970s  the  International  Railway 
Publishing  Company  was  clearly  in  a crisis.  The 
market  for  its  publication  was  declining,  costs  were 
escalating  rapidly  and  the  management  and 
workforce  was  elderly.  In  February  1977  Wi\  Mil- 


lington after  50  years  of  service  to  the  company 
decided  to  resign  as  President  and  left  the  Board  to 
retire  in  Florida  during  November.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Stan  C.  Newey. 

Stan  Newey,  who  had  entered  the  firm  in  1952, 
become  editor  by  1960  and  joined  the  Board  in  1962. 
His  first  task  as  President  saw  a complete  restructur- 
ing of  the  company.  A new  holding  company,  In- 
terguide Publications  Inc.,  had  been  formed  in 
December  1976  to  buy  out  the  majority  sharehold- 
ing of  WJF.  Millington  in  the  International  Railway 
Publishing  Co.  The  latter  company  was  wound  up 
on  27  June  1978  when  all  the  assets  and  liabilities 
were  transferred  to  Interguide  Publications. 

The  format  and  printing  of  the  Guide  were  reor- 
ganized in  1977.  All  mileages  were  converted  to 
kilometres,  the  gazetteer  was  reset  in  four  column 
format  and  the  frequency  of  publication  was  reduced 
to  every  two  months  from  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Guide  in  January  1978.  The  reorganization  of  the 
format  cost  $19,00Q.79  In-house  printing  ended 
when  the  work  was  transferred  to  Richardson,  Bond 
& Wright  in  Owen  Sound,  Ontario.  The  assets  of 
the  Beaver  Hall  Press  were  sold  in  early  1978  for 
$10,000.8° 

Political  and  economic  uncertainties  in  Montreal 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  at  this  time  prompted  a 
search  for  a new  location,  which: 

...  was  researched  by  the  Company  in  August 
1977  and  Burlington,  Ontario  was  chosen. 
Increasing  anti-business  attitudes  and  heavy 
taxes  in  Montreal  and  the  Province  generally 
was  the  basic  reason  for  this  move.  1 

The  decline  of  railways,  always  headquartered  in 
Montreal,  and  the  rising  dominance  of  Toronto  as 
the  national  centre  of  banking  and  business  were 


72  Minute  BookTR,p.  61/63. 

73  Minute  Book  HI,  p.  104. 

74  Minute  Book  IE.  p.  132. 

75  Minute  Book  I,  p.  119;  Minute  Book  IE,  p.  33. 

76  Minute  Book  TR,  p.  58. 

77  Minute  Book  El,  p.  63 . 

78  Minute  Book  El,  p.  138/140.  Millington  soon  returned  from  retirement  and  became  Associate  Editor. 

79  Minute  Book  El,  p.  148. 

80  Minute  Book  El,  p.  145. 

81  Minute  Book  El,  p.  147. 
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also  reflected  in  the  change  of  location  for  the  Guide. 
Problems  with  the  landlord,  noted  in  November 
1977,  helped  to  precipitate  the  move  from  the 
Montreal  premises  at 480  Lagauchetiere  Street  West 
which  had  been  occupied  since  1935. 82  It  was 
decided  not  to  renew  the  lease  when  it  expired  on  30 
April  1978  and  to  move  out  of  the  city  two  months 
later. 

A final  statement  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
20  June  1978  noted: 

All  employees  of  the  International  Railway 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  have  either  taken  their 
retirements  or  have  relocated  in  new  jobs. 

No  one  was  left  unemployed  by  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Guide  and  the  relocation  to 
Burlington.83 

Interguide  Publications  Inc.  moved  to  Burlington 
and  was  established  in  the  home  of  the  President. 
Computerized  typesetting  and  printing  at  Owen 
Sound  reduced  the  overheads  of  the  business  and  the 
regular  revisions  to  the  content  of  the  Guide  and 
securing  of  advertising  could  be  organized  by  a 
small  family  enterprise.  Continued  shifts  in  the 
organization  of  transportation  affected  the  market 
for  the  Guide  and  the  frequency  of  publication  was 
gradually  reduced  through  the  1980s.  The  final 
issue  of  the  Guide  (No.  1391)  appeared  in  1990,  its 
125th  year  of  publication.  Stan  C.  Newey  was  the 
last  Executive  Editor  and  Wf.  Millington,  by  now 


in  Ottawa,  had  retained  his  links  with  the  Guide  as 
Associate  Editor. 

The  final  series  of  annual  Guides  carried  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  on  the  title  page: 

The  value  of  tradition  in  any  business  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  it  establishes  public  confidence,  for 
without  the  support  that  comes  from  the  consumer’s 
confidence,  no  business  can  remain  in  existence 
from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

To  the  end  of  its  life,  the  Guide  continued  to  stress 
the  accuracy  of  compilation,  a quality  which  had 
been  so  important  in  establishing  consumer  con- 
fidence in  the  early  railway  age.  But  the  consumers 
of  business  information  had  changed,  and  the  rich 
material  contained  in  the  gazetteer  had  only  limited 
relevance  to  a new  generation  of  shippers.  The 
value  of  tradition  had  been  overtaken  by  forces  far 
beyond  the  control  of  the  publishers. 

The  retention  of  records  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Canadian  Guide  and  their  subsequent  preservation 
in  the  University  of  Guelph  Library  does  mean  that 
many  of  the  details  of  the  railway  age  which  trans- 
formed Canada  and  the  world  need  not  be  totally 
forgotten.  Chaffee’s  motto  cited  in  1938:  "We  live 
by  thoughts  and  deeds  - not  by  figures  on  a dial"  is 
perpetuated  in  the  archival  collection.84 


82  Minute  Book  HI,  pp.  141/2;  Minute  Book  II,  p.  102. 

83  Minute  Book  El,  p.  148. 

84  "A.B.  Chaffee",  Printing  Review  of  Canada,  14(1),  1938,  p.  9. 
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4.  The  Records: 

An  Outline  of  the  Canadian  Guide 
Collection  in  The  University  of 
Guelph  Library 


The  continuous  publication  of  the  Guide  for 
such  a long  period  and  the  survival  of  its 
records  since  the  early  1890s  provides  much 
material  of  potential  interest  to  many  types  of  his- 
torians. Transport  historians  will  find  much  value 
in  the  railway  and  steamship  schedules,  the  monthly 
notes  of  new  or  changed  services  as  well  as  in  the 
system  maps  and  advertisements.  Economic  and 
business  historians  may  find  interest  in  the  records 
of  a small,  specialized  publishing  business.  For 
historical  geographers,  regional  and  local  historians 
the  gazetteer  has  considerable  potential  as  does  the 
material  used  in  the  compilation  and  revision  of  the 
gazetteer.  Overall  the  material  in  the  Canadian 
Guide  Collection  has  value  both  as  a snapshot  of 
features  at  a particular  time  as  well  as  providing  a 
longitudinal  survey  of  change  in  Canadian  settle- 
ment and  transportation. 

The  bulk  of  the  records,  covering  the  period  to  the 
end  of  1977  were  purchased  from  Stan  Newey  in 
1983.  These  were  accessioned  and  catalogued  in 
machine-readable  form.  Additional  material  cover- 
ing the  period  from  1978  to  1991  was  donated  by 
Stan  Newey  in  1992.  This  has  yet  to  be  catalogued. 

This  listing  of  the  holdings  of  the  Canadian  Guide 
Collection  covers  most  of  the  material  but  some 
details  may  have  been  omitted  for  clarity.  A more 
complete  listing  can  be  found  on  the  Library’s 
"Search  Me"  computer  catalogue.  The  general  call 
number  for  the  full  collection  is:  XT1  MS  A0099.85 
Particular  parts  of  the  collection  have  separate  call 
numbers  which  are  each  noted  on  the  items  listed  in 
the  following  section. 


A.  THE  PUBLICATION 

The  principal  tides  of  the  Canadian  Guide  were  as 
follows: 

Nov.  1864  - Dec.  1865  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada,  Passenger  Time-Tables 

Jan.  1866  - May  1869  The  International  Railway 
Guide 

June  1869  - Apr.  1909  The  International  Railway 
and  Steam  Navigation  Guide 

May  1909  - 1947  Canadian  Official  Railway  Guide 
with  Gazetteer 

1947  - 1964  Canadian  Official  Railway  Guide  with 
Airlines 

1964  - 1991  Canadian  Guide:  Canada’s  Most  Up- 
to-Date  Gazetteer  and  Shipper’s  Directory 

Some  early  issues  from  1864  to  1867  (but  none  in 
1866)  were  bound  together  in  a volume  with  H.K. 
Ritchie  on  the  cover.  Ritchie  was  Stationery  Agent 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  and,  with  others,  acquired  the 
Guide  in  1865/66.  This  volume  is  located  in  XT1 
MS  A010422. 

The  main  body  of  the  Guide  collection  is  held  as 
a series  of  bound  volumes  from  1868  to  1990/91. 
These  have  call  numbers  in  the  series  XT1  MS 
A0100-103.  Issues  between  1871  and  April  1893 
were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  March  1893  and  the 


85  The  overall  context  of  the  Canadian  Guide  Collection  and  related  archival  materials  is  described  in: 

N.  Sadek,  Past  Forward:  A Guide  to  the  Archival  Collections  in  the  University  of  Guelph  Library  (Guelph:  University  of  Guelph 
Library,  1990),  2 vols. 
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IX  Route  maps  such  as  this  example,  c.  1913,  were  very  important  in  compiling  the  gazetteers  and  the 
cross-references  to  the  timetables.  The  Algoma  Eastern  Railway  was  acquired  by  the  CPR  in  1931 , and, 
except  for  the  Espanola-Little  Current  section,  was  soon  abandoned.  Candian  Guide  Collection,  XT  1 MS 
A0116,Box  1 
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86 

May  and  June  issues  were  not  published.  The  set 
of  Guides  is  also  broken  between  August  1904  and 
December  1907.  During  this  period  only  the  issues 
of  Feb/March  1905,  August  1906  and  July  1907 
have  survived. 

A specially  bound  and  decorated  issue  of  May 
1938  presented  to  A.B.  Chaffee  is  held  in  XT1  MS 
A0 130.  Other  isolated  issues  of  the  Guide  may  be 
located  in  XT1  MS  A0104. 

The  University  of  Guelph  Library  appears  to  hold 
the  definitive  set  of  the  Guide.  The  National  Library 
has  an  unbroken  set  only  since  1965.,  Some  copies 
of  the  earlier  issues  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1893 
have  survived  in  the  National  Library  (1876)  and  the 
Robarts  Library  of  the  University  of  Toronto  (1875, 
1877  and  1886).  Given  the  limited  collections  of 
surviving  Guides,  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Histori- 
cal Microreproductions  has  only  one  item  (October 
1867)  in  its  microfiche  collection  (#  01206). 

Other  sample  copies  of  publication  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  include: 

All  Round  Route  and  Panoramic  Guide  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  (1921).  This  title  was  acquired  in  1896. 
See  XT  1 MS  10404. 

Windsor  Hotel  Pictorial  Room  Guide  of  Interesting 
Montreal  (1913).  This  publication:  "Issued  for  the 
Windsor  Hotel  by  A.B.  Chaffee,  Manager  of 
Windsor  Advertising  Privileges"  was  published 
from  at  least  1909  to  World  War  I.  The  volume 
consists  of  full  page  plates  of  views  of  the  city  with 
tear-off  advertising  cards  tipped  in.  The  title  page 
noted: 

Guests  are  reminded  that  this  book  is  the 
property  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  and  must  not 
under  any  pretext  be  removed  from  this 
room.  The  maid  is  held  responsible  for  its 
removal. 

This  publication  is  located  at  XT1  MS  A010408. 


B.  MATERIAL  USED  IN  THE  PREPARATION 
OF  THE  GUIDE 

This  material  may  be  classified  into  two  major 
groups,  manuscript  working  materials  used  in  com- 
pilation and  published  material  acquired  for  com- 
pilation and  reference  purposes. 

1.  Manuscript  Working  Material: 

Correspondence  between  the  International  Railway 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.  and  Post  Offices  across  Canada 
requesting  name  of  nearest  station  or  place  any  train 
stops  and  if  there  is  any  steamer  wharf,  1900-1934, 
52  file  folders,  8 boxes.  XT1  MS  A0 105. 

Correspondence  on  name  changes  and  corrections 
1910-1967.  1 box  XT1  MS  A0111. 

Duplicate  place  name  cards  A-Z.  1(1000  5 X3" 
file  cards.  "Some  smoke  damage."*'  XT1  MS 
A0 127. 

Other  material  on  changes,  additions,  suggestions 
concerning  the  Guide  1911-1960.  11  volumes,  2 
boxes,  XT1  MS  A01 16. 

Some  recently  acquired  and  unprocessed  material 
includes  mmuscxvpl  Route  Books  used  in  the  prepar- 
ing the  linkages  between  the  timetables  and  the 
gazetteer. 

2 Published  Working  Material 
There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  Post  Office  list- 
ings from  1908-1964,  covering  topics  such  as  offi- 
cial lists,  letters  and  notices  about  new  openings  and 
closing  of  post  offices.  This  is  located  in  various 
files  and  boxes  under  the  following  call  numbers 
ST1  MS  A01006-110,  A0126.  The  latter  number 
has  some  subsidiary  files  such  as  XT1  MS 
A012601-. 

A selection  of  other  railway  passenger  timetables 
has  survived  in  the  records  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Guide. 


86  Canadian  Guide,  July  1893,  p.  viii  a. 

87  A resultof  the  fires  of  either  Christmas  Eve  1929  (Minute  BookH,p.  77)or  24  June  1971  (Minute  Book  HI,  p.  110). 
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Batter sby’ s Dominion  Pocket  Railway  and 
Travellers  Guide,  Jan.  1897  (Vol.  21,  No.  255)88 
XT1  MS  AO 10425. 

Commercial  Traveller's  Pocket  Railway  Guide, 
Vol.  l,No.  2.  January  1915.  Published  by  Hunter- 
Rose  Co.  Ltd.  Toronto.  XT1  MS  AO  10426. 

ABC  Railway  Guide,  Ireland , Summer  1910.  XT1 
MS  010415. 

Traveller's  Railway  Guide,  Sept  1918.  Published 
by  American  Railway  Guide  Co.,  Chicago  XT1  MS 
A010428. 

Official  Guide  to  the  Railways,  1968.  Special  100th 
Anniversary  issue.  XT1  MS  A0 10405. 

Some  regional  railway  guides  are  also  in  the  Col- 
lection: 

The  Time-Saver  Railway  Guide,  January  1921. 
Published  by  Byles  & Bamdollar,  Omaha,  Nebras- 
ka. XT1  MS  A0104 

Waghorn’s  Guide,  No.  877,  Jan  1957.  Published 
monthly  by  R.G.  Stinson,  Winnipeg.  This  Prairie 
publication  has  the  subtitle:  Land,  Air,  Ocean  and 
Lake  Shipper’s  Directory  and  Business  Reference. 
XT1MS  A010411. 

More  contemporary  material  includes: 

CNR  - Passenger  and  Operation  Advices  1950-1968 
XT1MS  A01 12  (boxed  withXTl  MS  A0111) 

CNR  and  CPR  Official  Freight  Distance  Tables, 
1970-1975  XT1MS  A0113. 

Other  transportation  materials: 

Port  Directory  of  Principal  Canadian  Ports  and 
Harbours,  Dept,  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  Ottawa 
(1913-14).  XT1  MS  A010410. 

Canadian  Pacific  Airline  Schedules  1959.  XT1  MS 
A0115. 


Air  Transport  Board  Supplements  1959.  XT1  MS 
A0114. 

The  compilers  gathered  a variety  of  general 
geographical  reference  material  for  their  work  on 
the  Guide.  Items  include: 

Electoral  Atlas  of  Canada  (1915)  XT1  MS  A0124 

Atlas  of  Canada  (1958)  XT1  MS  A0125 

National  Atlas  of  Canada  (1970)  XT1  MS  A0123 

Maps  of  Canada  1917-1951  XT1  MS  A0117 

Maps  of  Alta,  Sask.  & Man.  1913-1930  XT1  MS 
A0118 

Maps  of  Maritime  Provinces  1913-1930  XT1  MS 
A0119 

Maps  of  Quebec  1930-1950  XT1  MS  A0120 

Quebec  Parishes,  Missions  and  Municipalities 
(1925)  738  pp.  XT1  MS  A10420 

Maps  of  B.C.  & Yukon  1912-1914  XT1  MS  A0121 

Maps  of  Ontario  1953  XT1  MS  A0122 

Lake  St.  Louis  (1893)  287  pp.  XT1  MS  A10429 

B.C.  Dept  of  Lands,  Report  of  the  Survey  Branch 
(1914)  226  pp.  XT1  MS  A10413 

Commission  of  Conservation, Directory  of  Altitudes 
(1916),  251  pp.  XT1  MS  A010407 

Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Service,  Peace  River 
Country  (1927)  XT1  MS  A010412 

Me  Alpines  Gazetteer  of  NS,  NB,  PEI  and  Nfld 
(1919)  XT1  MS  A010401 

Smallwood' s Handbook,  Gazetteer  and  Almanac  of 
Nfld  (1941)  XT1  MS  10419 


88  The  last  issue  published.  Battersby's  Guide  was  acquired  by  International  Railway  Publishing  in  January  1897. 
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Travellers  and  Shipper's  Directory  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  (1898)  Denbom  Company,  San  Francisco 
(Published  monthly)  XT1  MS  A10417 

Sun  British  Columbia  Directory  (1934)  XT1  MS 
AO 10424 

Canada  Reference  Book  (1941)  Dun  & Bradstreet 
XT1  MS  A10402 

Guide  Commercial  Ecclesiastique  (1941)  XT1  MS 
AO 10406 

Canada  Ecclesiastique  (1953)  XT1  MS  A010403 

C.  RECORDS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RAILWAY  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD. 

1891-1978 

The  Minute  Books  of  the  Company  have  been 
retained  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

Minute  Book  I (1891-1927)  XT1  MS  A0129 

Minute  Book  n (1927-1948)  Unprocessed 

Minute  Book  HI  (1948-1978)  Unprocessed 

The  records  of  meetings  are  particularly  complete 
after  1927. 

The  A.B.  Chaffee  Scrapbook  includes  useful 
memorabilia  on  the  founder  and  energizer  of  the 
business  from  the  early  1890s  to  his  obituaries  in 
April  1941,  XT1  MS  A0128. 

Other  business  records  are  limited.  There  are 
various  miscellaneous  files  of  the  period  from  1900 
to  1959  classified  under  XT1  MS  A0129  and  XT1 
MS  A0131.  Accounts,  including  General  Ledgers 
from  1950  to  1977,  are  filed  in  three  banker’s  boxes 
XT1  MS  A0164. 

Recently  acquired,  but  unprocessed  material,  in- 
cludes Letters  Patent  (1927  and  1971),  share  certifi- 
cates and  other  miscellaneous  material. 


The  long  association  between  the  Phelan  family, 
the  Canada  Railway  News  Company  and  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  provides,  at 
various  points,  incidental  information  about  the 
early  news  distribution  business.  The  association 
began  in  1895,  and  with  many  viscisitudes,  lasted 
until  E.D.  Phelan  became  President  of  Canada  Rail- 
way News  in  1945.  Canada  Railway  News  was  a 
long-term  retail  distributor  of  the  Canadian  Guide. 

Items  in  the  Chaffee  Scrapbook  (XT1  MS  A0128) 
outline  the  merger  in  1895  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Daily 
Bulletin  published  in  London,  Ontario  and  the  Rail- 
way and  Steam  Boat  Times  published  by  the  Canada 
Railway  News  Company  in  Toronto.  The  new 
paper  was  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Times-Bul- 
letin  and  was  distributed  daily  on  GTR  trains  gong 
East,  West,  North  and  South  from  London,  Hamil- 
ton, Toronto,  Detroit,  Buffalo  and  Montreal.  A copy 
of  this  free  daily  for  13  July  1896  is  filed  in  the 
scrapbook.  The  paper  included  a few  stories  and  a 
great  deal  of  advertising.  Other  material  in  this  file 
has  some  useful  background  on  the  costs  and  or- 
ganization of  station  advertising. 

D.  OTHER  MATERIAL 

Many  of  the  reference  books  noted  in  an  earlier 
section  were  part  of  the  personal  library  of  S.W. 
Tench.  (XT1  MS  A0104).  Other  items  are: 

L.T.  Fournier,  Railway  Nationalization  in  Canada 
(Toronto:  Macmillan,  1935)  XT1  MS  A0 10409. 

Gwen  Cash,!  like  British  Columbia  (Toronto:  Mac- 
millan, 1938). 

This  title  had  been  sent  by  Macmillans  as  a review 
copy. 

A special  Christmas  issue  of  The  Bookman  (London: 
Hodder  & Stoughton,  1913). 
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Tlticc  in  Cunaila,  includ-  *}', 
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' Time-tables  of  Every  1 
Railway  in  Canada.  , .•»-  ' 

Contains  all  names  of  /.( 
places,  including  Post 
Offices,  Railway  Stations,  > 


‘''Steamer  Landings  etc.  l 
About  400  pages  carefully  .! 

. , indexed. .....  , •.,/ 

^ Corrected,  and  all  newly-  ] 
J , established  Places  added  'r\ 
\ to  eacb  month's  issue.  ; - '■ 

*■  v The  .distance  from  , each  >.,J 
tj’  . , Post  Office  to  its  nearest 
• Railway  Station.  I •/*•< 
f : All  express,  Telegraph  and 
N'  ” Bell  Tel  e.p  hone-0  Hire  a ■ — 1-1 
F.’-;The  location  of  Branch 
£••.''■  Banks  and  Cnstoma 

Postal  Regulations.,^  ^4^ ^ ^ 
jfA-  Populations  '( Official 

Old  /and  new  "•  names  of 

i.vV,  Railway  ‘Stations  ( and  j* 
"AifPoel  Offices.  ■ v • .:r,  i 

'•Every  ^ Station  ,lo  which  f ,i 
Shipments  must  be  ■ pro- 
"■('-'pai<f,  and  as  some  place*  v&j 
W\hava  an'Expres*  Agent,  >/> 
♦ Jf.^but  \no  Freight  Agent,  [ 
they ^ are  so  designated.  c\, 
|.  (The  nearest  Cmloms  ’/ 
bonding  .port  to  all  / 
Si/:V  aUllooa. 

l^.Tbe  location  of  the  nearest  rli 
Bank  to  all  small  places.  7,-^ 
r'f  The  ''nearest  '-"Business  f.J 
Centred  (or  large  town)  ft- 
P-’iif  to  every  small  place  can. 
J*$£b«  ascertained  rwithout 
reference  to  Maps,  ate.  - yk' 
i;j>  Important  ^Steamship 
c.ri"- Routes,  Coastwise,  Lake  A 
and  River.  »y,r «.■■*;  p 

Airlines,  'showina  1 places  >’ 
‘ 0 J:  reached  regularly  by  air*  ; ; 

VA  p1*"*- 

It  is  found  and  pronounced  'N 
^absolutely  /accurate  .:  by  ‘?j 
l l#. its  21.000  users  . because 
.r^£it  is  kept  op  to  date  . in  iff 
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The  CANADIAN  OFFICIAL 
RAILWAY  GUIDE 
with  AIRLINES 

Containing  S It  I 1M»  E It  S ’ GUIDE  AND  GAZETTEER 

.(iri iihT.i  ti‘<‘  Followin,;  Questions  RefnmVng 
livery  in  Cninuiit: 

Wliul  is  llic  latest  official  population  for  the  place? 
rs  is  il  a station?  If  so,  on  what  railway,  ami  must  goods  he  prepaid? 

O What  Express  Company  reaches  the  place? 

O Is  it  a Post  Office  as  well  as  a Railway  Station? 

© Is  it  a Rost  Office  ofT  tlie  line  of  Railway?  If  90,  what  is  the  name 
of  anti  the  distance  to  the  nearest  station? 

© In  wliul  County  umi  Province  is  tiic  place  located? 

© What  is  the  name  of  the  bank  there,  and  if  no  bank,  where  is 
the  nearest  one  located? 

How  far  i3  the  pluce  in  question  from  here?  IIow  far  from  any 
other  place  in  tiic  Dominion? 

<0  What  time  do  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  the  point  in  question 
and  what  connections  cun  be  made  from  here  or  elsewhere? 

Is  the  place  reached  by  regular  airplane  service? 

© Is  there  a telegraph  office  there? 

© Is  there  a customs  office  there,  and  if  not,  where  is  the  nearest 
bonding  port? 

If  it  is  a small  place,  where  can  legal  or  insurance  documents  or 
financial  papers  best  he  sent  to  he  executed,  i.e.,  where  is  the 
nearest  “business  centre”  to  the  place? 

With  the  help  of  the  GUIDE  the  above  questions  anti  numerous  others 
are  all  answered  instantly,  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

THE  GUIDE  AUTOMATICALLY  SAVES  TIME  AND  MONEY  I 
It  is  the  only  publication  which  consolidates  information  pertaining  to  Pas- 
senger, Freight,  Express,  Post  Office,  Airline,  Water  Route,  Banking  and  Customs 
services. 

Each  monthly  issue  is  revised  and  published  complete ; there  are  no  supple- 
ments to  necessitate  extra  references  and  cause  error. 

Corrected  and  Issued  MONTHLY  Since  11166  by  the 

International  Railway  Publishing  Co.  Limited 

480  Lagaucheliere  Si.  West 
SUBSCRIPTION  Montreal  1,  Canada 

i if  # ’i  ii  v i;  s 

II  YOU  ARE  AT  PRESENT  A SUBSCRIBER  please 

do  not  return  this  coupon  mid  forgive  us  fur  sending 
you  this  circular — it  is  not  ulwuys  possible  to  check 
mailing  lists  against  our  own  list  of  subscribers. 

^ ft  nNt^r.r  ■■■  ri.r  w.-t 

I INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAY  PUBLISHING  CO.  LIMITED 
c 480  Lagauchelicrc  St.  West,  Moutrcal  1,  Que. 

- Dear  Sirs, 

1 Please  enter  the  undersigned  a9  a subscriber  to  the  Canadian  Official 

• Railway  Guide  with  Airlines  and  Gazetteer,  commencing  with  the  current 

[ issue.  Subscription  price  $10.00  per  year. 

’ Signature 

and 

• Address 

.note:  — ir  you  are  »t  present  a simsr.nmrn  it  is  not  necessabv  to  return  this  eounnn  or  to  ra-snUr. 


$10.00  PER  YEAR 

Just  fill  in  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  beiow 


X Part  of  an  advertising  flyer  for  the  Guide  1951.  Canadian  Guide  Collection,  XT1  MS  A0131. 
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